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2iM  Flaa.  Eahassy  BMt. 
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PATERSON  (DC.  NO.  i2u 

2nd  FL.  Fahian  Bldf. 
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4th  a.  PeopM's  Bank  &  Trnst  Co.  Bidt. 

8(3  Main  An.  Phaw:  Prescott  7-1222 

PLAINFIELD  (DC.  no.  670 
2nd  a.  Union  Bldf..  9  Wathont  An. 

(Cana  Fmt  SL)  Phaw:  (  2780 

TRENTON  (DC.  no.  )03) 
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Special  Seivrce 

FOR  SCHOOL  nACNRS 

VutiuQ  Busy  Season ! 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  just  about  everybody 
needs  extra  money.  So  that  you  may  be  served  and 
get  the  money  as  promptly  as  has  been  possible  during 
less  busy  seasons,  we  offer  this  SPECIAL  SERVICE 
to  school  teachers: 


PHONE 

The  office 

nearest  you.  Tell  the 
manager  you’re  a 
school  teacher.  He 
will  ask  you  a  few 
simple  necessary  ques¬ 
tions.  Then,  upon  ap¬ 
proval,  you  come  in 
to  sign  and  pick  up 
the  money.  Make  one 
phone  call — one  visit. 


WRITE 

To  for  the 

necessary  papers. 
They  will  be  mailed 
to  you  promptly.  Fill 
out  and  return.  Upon 
approval,  you  receive 
check  for  the  cash. 
Entire  transaction 
(including  repay¬ 
ments)  can  be  han¬ 
dled  by  mail. 


WHICHEVER  WAY  YOU  CHOOSE 

Please  remember  that  you  get  the  loan  entirely  on 
your  own — nobody  else  is  involved.  And  you  choose 
the  best  date  and  amount  of  monthly  payment.  If  extra 
cash  will  be  helpful,  don’t  hesitate  to  use  either  of  the 
special  services  available  to  you  as  a  school  teacher. 
We’d  like  to  say  "yes”  to  you. 


"THf  COm^ANYgi  THAT  tIKtS  TO  SAY  YIS'‘ 


FINANCE  CO. 


THERE’S  A  LOT  OF 


TO  COAL  MINING 


To  perform  th«  blggsct  “weight-lifting  job”  in  the 
world,  mine  operators  employ  highly  specialized 
transportation  equipment.  In  some  mines,  eleva¬ 
tors  moved  by  cables  wound  on  enormous  hoisting 
drums  (above)  lift  multi-ton  loads  from  deep  in  the 
earth.  In  other  mines,  long  conveyor  belts  (right) 
speed  a  continuous  flow  of  coal  to  the  surface.  Now 
complete  automatic  mining  machines  have  been 
developed  that  can  “eat  up”  coal  so  fast,  even  these 
speedy  mine  transportation  systems  must  be  further 
improved  and  “speeded  up!”  So  getting  coal  from 
within  the  mine  to  the  surface  is  a  mighty  big  part 
of  everyday  mining  operations. 

H'f  saty  to  loorn  about  cool  I  Especially  when 
students  have  copies  of  the  fascinating  illustrated 
booklet  we’ve  prepared  on  coal  mining.  It’s  called 
“a  down-to-earth  picture  of  coal”— and  it’s 
free.  Use  the  coupon  to  get  your  specimen  copy. 


BITUMINOUS  m  COAL 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTI 

A  Dwaktment  op  National  Coal  Assocution 

WASHINOTON,  D.  C. 


MHwiiiIwoma  Cool  Insthut#,  Idoc.  Ooyl.R 
Soothorn  RuliAIng,  WosMogtoa  $,  D.  C 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of 
“A  Down-to-Eahth  Picture  of  Coal." 

(KEASC  MINT) 

Nam* 

StriM* 

City _ Zone - State - 

Name  of  School _ _ _ _ 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  .  . .  LIGHTS  THI  WAY  .  .  .  PUILS  THI  PIRIS  .  .  .  POWIRS  THI  PROGRISS  OP  AMIRICA 
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New  Books  Received 


Look  Into  Teaching.  Prepared  by  a 
Committee  of  the  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Ohio  State  University.  Copies 
available  from  Dean  of  College  of 
Education,  Columbus  10,  Ohio. 

How  Well  Are  Indian  Children  Edu¬ 
cated?  Shailer  Peterson,  Ph.D.  United 
States  Indian  Service.  Haskell  Insti¬ 
tute,  Lawrence,  Kansas.  $1.00. 

The  Educational  Record.  January,  1949. 

The  American  Council  on  Education. 

75^. 

Improving  Human  Relations  in  School 
Admimstration.  Wilbur  A.  Yauch. 
Harper  &  Brothers.  $3.50. 

Introductory  Radio— Theory  and  Servic¬ 
ing.  H.  J.  Hicks.  Beginning  High 
School  Classes  in  Radio.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company.  $3.20. 

Reading  Is  Fun.  Roma  Cans.  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  60^. 

Being  a  Good  Parent.  James  L.  Hymes, 

Jr.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University.  60^. 

The  World  Through  Literature.  Cook, 
Loban,  Campbell  &  Stauffer.  Upper 
High  School  Grades.  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company.  $3.28. 

Reading  in  Modern  Education.  Paul 
Witty.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 
$3.50. 

A  House  for  Ten.  Miriam  E.  Mason,  j 
Grades  3-4  and  5.  Ginn  and  Com-  I 
pany.  $2.60.  I 

Alcohol  A  Human  Affairs.  Spalding  &  | 
Montague.  World  Book  Company. 
Teaching  Posture  and  Body  Mechanics. 
Ellen  D.  Kelly.  A  S.  Barnes  and 
Company.  $3.75. 

Gateway  to  Citisenship.  A  Manual  of 
Principles  and  Procedures.  Carl  B.  i 
Hyatt.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Justice.  Supt  I 
of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  i 
Office.  75^.  I 

Trails  to  Treasure.  Fifth  Reader.  Rus-  | 
sell-McCullough-Gates.  Ginn  and  Com-  I 
pany.  $1.84.  ! 

Historical  Fiction.  Compiled  by  Hannah 
Logasa.  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  Grades.  McKinley  Publishing 
Co.  $3.50. 

Guide  for  Planning  School  Plants.  1949 
Edition.  Published  by  National  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Schoolhouse  Construction. 
Available  from  W.  D.  McClurkin, 
Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
$1.25. 

A  Primer  of  Life  Adjustment  Education. 

J.  Dan  Hull.  For  Teachers  and 
School  Administrators.  American 
Technical  Society.  45^. 

Textbooks  in  Education.  The  American 
Textbook  Publishers  Institute.  $2.00. 
The  Good  Earth.  Pearl  S.  Buck  (edited). 

Globe  Book  Company. 

Adventuring  With  Pioneers.  Mary 
Browning.  Supplementary  Reader 
for  Social  Studies.  Grades  3  to  5. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.  $1.60. 
Piano  Instruction  in  the  Schools.  Re¬ 
port  and  Interpretation  of  a  National 
Survey.  Edited  by  Wm.  R.  Sur. 
Music  Educators  National  Conference. 
$1.00. 

Music  Supervision  and  Administration 
in  the  ^hools.  Bulletin  No.  18.  Mu¬ 
sic  Educators  National  Conference, 
NEA.  50t.  ^  I 


Determine  the  readiness  of  a  pupil  to  do  first-grade  work 


Guide  teachers  in  adapting  instruction  to  the  level  of  the  group 


Metropolitan 
Readiness  Tests 


Provide  an  objective  and  reliable  basis  for  grouping 


Indicate  general  mental  maturity  of  the  child 


WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

YONKERS-ON-HUDSON  5,  NEW  YORK 
C.  C.  RENICK,  STATE  REPRESENTATIVE 


ANNOUNCING 

'rhe  January  Publication  of 

English 

Is  Our  Language 

By  STERLING,  STRICKLAND,  LINDAHL, 
KOCH,  RICE,  LEAFGREEN,  and  BISHOP 

A  complete  program  of  TEXTBOOKS, 
STUDYBOOKS,  and  GUIDES  FOR  TEACH¬ 
ING  for  Grades  One  Through  Six.* 

*  Grades  Seven  and  Eifiht  in  preparation 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 


180  VARICK  STREET 


NEW  YORK  14 
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TEACHER  WELF.\RE.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems 
involving  tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Teacher  Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  Dr.  W.  George  Hayward, 
Elmwood  School,  East  Orange. 
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CONVENTION  STORY 

New  Officers — New  Constitution 
New  Salary  Policy  Are  Voted 

Bosshart  Speech,  Legislative  Program 
Make  News  At  Annual  Meeting 

The  NJEA’s  95th  Annual  Convention 
chose  new  officers  for  the  next  two 
years,  revised  the  Association’s  consti¬ 
tution,  adopted  a  new  salary  policy,  and 
approved  the  legislative  program  for 
the  coming  year.  At  the  same  time  it 
held  one  of  the  best  professional  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

Perfect  fall  weather  drew  thousands  of 
teachers  to  Atlantic  City. 

Dr.  John  H.  Bosshart,  Commissioner 
of  Education,  made  the  outstanding 
speech  of  the  convention,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  review  of  New  Jersey’s  edu¬ 
cational  position,  and  a  forthright 
statement  of  its  need  for  additional 
state  aid  and  of  tax  revision  to  provide 
it.  Dr.  Bosshart’s  speech  drew  wide 
attention  from  the  press. 

When  the  last  note  of  the  concert  by 
the  All-State  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Chorus  had  sounded  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  November  13,  Mrs.  Florence  H. 

Price,  Newark  classroom  teacher, 
officially  became  the  NJEA’s  new  presi¬ 
dent.  William  R.  Stover  of  Pennsauken 
is  the  new  vice-president,  and  Raymond 
C.  Clarke  of  Elizabeth,  the  new  treas¬ 
urer.  All  were  unopposed  for  election. 

New  Constitution 

The  new  constitution  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  203  to  4.  It  did  not  involve 
any  major  changes  in  the  Association 
structure;  primarily  it  was  a  modern¬ 
ization  and  re-editing  of  the  old  one, 
bringing  it  into  line  with  current  prac¬ 
tice  (Review,  Oct.,  1949,  p.  32) .  Along 
with  it  went  a  new  set  of  By-Laws 
approved  by  the  Delegate  Assembly 
(Review,  May,  1949,  p.  330).  The 
complete  text  of  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  is  being  printed  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  will  be  available  to  any 
member  of  the  Association  upon 
request. 

The  new  salary  policy  approved  by 
the  Delegate  Assembly  commits  the 
Association  to  the  principle  of  a  state¬ 
wide  minimum  salary  schedule  (see 
p.  138).  Hitherto,  it  has  sought  a 
higher  minimum  salary,  without  pro¬ 
visions  for  increments  based  on  ex- 


Service  Law,  to  exclude  all  professional 
education  employees  from  Civil  Service. 

(6)  Provision  for  deduction  of  part 
of  the  normal  pension  appropriation 
from  state  aid  to  local  school  dis¬ 
tricts  when,  as,  and  if  the  districts 
leceive  substantial  additional  aid. 

In  Congress  the  Association  will 
support: 

(1)  Tax  exemption  for  retired 
public  employees,  including  teachers, 
up  to  $1440  per  year. 

(2)  Tax  exemption  for  school 
activities. 

(3)  Federal  aid  without  federal 
control. 

Award  To  Pascoe 

At  its  annual  convention  banquet, 
the  Association  gave  former  Senator 
Herbert  J.  Pascoe  of  Union  County  its 
annual  award  for  distinguished  service 
to  education.  Senator  Pascoe,  now 
Union  County  Recorder,  served  for  20 
years  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Pascoe  State 
Aid  Commission,  which  in  1945  studied 
the  school  finance  system,  and  recom¬ 
mended  state  assistance  for  local  school 
districts  from  non-property  taxes.  In 
1946  he  sponsored  the  act  which  now 
bears  his  name,  and  is  the  foundation 
on  which  New  Jersey  state  school  sup¬ 
port  is  built.  He  is  the  fourth  citizen 
of  Union  County  to  receive  the  award 
since  it  was  established  in  1934;  the 
others  were  Mrs.  William  F.  Little, 
former  Senator  Arthur  N.  Pierson,  and 
Edward  Carey  Markham. 

Dr.  Bosshart  indicated  that  the 
number  of  teachers  with  sub-standard 
certificates,  the  number  of  temporary 
classrooms,  the  number  of  double  ses- 
(Continued  on  Page  125) 


NEW  OFFICERS: 

(seated)  Mrs.  Flor¬ 
ence  H.  Price,  Presi- 
dent;  Raymond  S. 

Clarke,  Treasurer; 

(standing)  William  R. 

Stover,  Vice-President; 
and  Dr.  Frederick  L. 

Hipp,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary. 

perience  or  training.  The  Salary  Com¬ 
mittee  is  still  at  work  on  specific  pro¬ 
posals  to  carry  out  this  new  policy. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Pension 
Policy  Committee,  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  approved  the  reintroduction  of 
the  COMPLETE  PENSION  PLAN  hill 
(A-286)  in  the  1950  legislature  without 
change.  At  issue  was  the  possibility 
of  revising  it  to  permit  retirement  on 
quarter-pay  pension  after  35  years  of 
teaching  service,  rather  than  35  years 
credited  membership  service  in  the  re¬ 
tirement  system  (see  p.  138) . 

Legislation 

The  1950  legislative  program  is 
notable  for  its  omissions,  as  well  as  its 
proposals.  It  represents  an  effort  to 
concentrate  on  a  few  important  bills. 
Among  measures  tabled  for  future 
action  are  the  Option  5  and  advisory 
committee  pension  proposals,  the  resi¬ 
dence  discrimination  bill,  and  the  hill 
to  increase  the  budgeting  freedom  of 
city  boards  of  school  estimate. 

The  six-point  state  legislative  pro¬ 
gram  for  1950  includes: 

(1)  The  $34,000,000  state  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  with  state  aid  for  adult  education 
as  a  separate  bill. 

(2)  The  35-year,  one-quarter  pay 
pension  bill  (A-286). 

(3)  A  salary  proposal  based  on 
recommendations  of  ffie  Salary  Com¬ 
mittee. 

(4)  Reorganization  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Ekiucation  to  provide  for 
appointment  of  the  Commissioner  hy 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for  a 
term  of  at  least  five  years,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor. 

(5)  Defining  “teacher”  in  the  Civil 
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VICTORY  iS  AHEAD 


^  Sec 

fnHis  November  the  NJEA  held  its  95th  annual  convention  in  Atlantic  City. 

*  All  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  attend  either  one  or  more  of 
the  many  interesting  meetings,  professional  or  social,  must  have  come  away 
with  a  feeling  of  pride  in  being  a  part  of  a  strong,  dynamic,  forward-moving 
and  forward-looking  force  which  is  working  for  better  education  and  the 
advancement  of  the  teaching  profession  in  New  Jersey. 

What  is  the  NJEA — you  and  the  other  27,000  educators  interested  in 
the  650,000  pupils  of  New  Jersey;  interested  in  coming  problems  facing 
education;  interested  in  maintaining  high  standards  within  our  profession; 
interested  in  the  $34,000,000  state  aid  program  essential  to  a  liberalized 
pension  fund  and  better  state-wide  salaries. 

How  are  you  represented?  Through  your  elected  ofiScers,  Executive 
Committee  members,  and  members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly — plus  the 
several  hundred  members  serving  on  our  committees,  and  a  competent, 
loyal,  hard-working  staff. 

Our  policies  are  made  immediately  by  our  Delegate  Assembly  and 
our  Executive  Committee,  and  in  the  last  analysis  by  all  of  you  whose 
agents  and  representatives  we  are.  You  can  depend  upon  your  officers,  the 
Executive  Committee  and  our  able  staff  to  execute  those  policies  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  In  the  last  analysis,  again,  however,  YOU  are  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  real  power  for  getting  things  done. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  of  our  NJEA  services  will  be  main¬ 
tained  under  your  newly  elected  administration — our  field  work  which 
has  attracted  national  attention;  our  legal  aid  to  teachers,  which  recently 
brought  a  notable  victory  in  the  Viemeister  case;  our  research,  which  is 
invaluable  on  the  local  as  on  the  state  level;  and  our  publications. 

Both  in  and  out  of  our  profession  we  will  maintain  the  closest  relations 
with  all  organizations  interested  in  better  schools.  We  shall  press  for  a 
record  number  of  NEA  members  in  the  drive  now  going  on ;  we  shall  serve 
our  county  and  local  groups  whenever  and  however  we  can;  we  will  carry 
out  professional  activities  through  our  affiliates;  and  we  will  work  on  all 
major  policies  with  lay  groups  in  the  state  whose  interests  parallel  our  own. 

All  these  things  we  must  do  TOGETHER  with  renewed  strength  and 
vigor  in  order  to  continue  the  growth  and  recognition  which  our  associa¬ 
tion  has  enjoyed  during  the  years. 

To  relax  our  efforts  now  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  those  who 
have  preceded  us  would  result  in  the  loss  of  these  hard  earned  gains. 
Renewed  effort  today  will  hasten  us  to  the  tomorrow  of  victory  and 
achievemenL 

To  this  we  must  dedicate  OURSELVES. 


One  teacher  tells  in  detail  her  experience 
with  35  pupils  who  had  reading  difficulties; 
methods,  materials,  tests,  records,  results 


ANY  METHOD  THAT 
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IN  George  Washington  School  Num¬ 
ber  1,  Elizabeth,  my  official  title  was 
“Floating  Teacher” — in  simple  English 
“general  handyman”  —  but  my  job 
turned  out  to  be  Remedial  Reading 
teacher  for  the  elementary  school. 

P.  S.  Number  1  is  a  marvelous  old 
dowager  of  a  building,  but  it  has  as 
many  children  as  the  old  woman  in  the 
shoe;  every  corner  is  bulging  with 
students.  Proper  work  space  for  Re¬ 
medial  Reading  was  not.  to  be  had. 
For  three  months  my  pupils  and  I  com¬ 
muted  from  the  first  floor  to  a  little 
band  room  on  the  third  floor  for  three 
days  a  week,  and  to  the  side  of  the 
stage  in  the  auditorium  for  the  other 
two  days.  The  children  loved  the  trip, 
it  was  a  real  adventure  for  them;  but 
without  a  permanent  place  of  our  own, 
a  blackboard,  a  table  and  a  stable  en¬ 
vironment,  Remedial  Reading  didn’t 
get  on  too  well. 

Almost  by  accident  I  discovered  one 
day  that  under  one  of  the  stairways 
from  the  first  floor  to  the  second  there 
was  a  cute  little  cubby-hole  of  a  room 
with  two  small  but  adequate  windows 
and  just  enough  space  for  a  table,  seven 
small  chairs,  a  bookcase,  and  a  portable 
blackboard.  After  the  brooms,  mops 
and  old  musty  records  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  the  Remedial  Reading  Room 
became  a  going  concern  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  loved  it;  it  was  like  a  play  house 
to  them. 

Now  at  last  we  could  get  down  to 
brass  tacks!  Since  there  were  no 
materials  available  for  my  job,  I 
begged  and  borrowed  books,  paper, 
pencils  and  equipment.  Most  of  my  35 
pupils  were  from  the  second  through 
the  fourth  grades,  so  my  books  were 
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mainly  pre-primers,  first  readers,  and 
second  grade  material,  plus  a  few  third 
grade  books  for  good  measure. 

With  this  small  library  I  first  tried 
to  find  out  the  approximate  level  at 
which  the  children  could  read  so  that 
1  could  begin  roughly  to  group  them 
into  their  own  reading  levels.  When 
this  preliminary  segregating  had  been 
done,  1  took  each  small  group  of  from 
5  to  7  children  for  about  30  to  40 
minutes  a  day  and  tried  to  find  out 
more  about  each  child  by  having  them 
tell  about  their  interests,  their  friends, 
homes,  adventures,  etc.,  as  well  as  read 
and  look  at  pictures  and  do  other  re¬ 
lated  activities. 

As  soon  as  1  had  become  well  enough 
acquainted  with  each  child  to  be  able 
to  give  him  a  Gates  Reading  Diagnostic 
Test  and  a  Gates  Advanced  Primary 
Reading  Test  with  accurate  results,  I 
administered  these  tests  to  one  child 
at  a  time.  The  tests  must  be  adminis¬ 
tered  slowly  and  carefully,  and  are 
very  fine,  valid  instruments  of  meas¬ 
urement.  With  their  help  I  was  able 
to  re-classify  the  children  and  place 
them  even  more  accurately  within  the 
proper  reading  level  groupings.  Of 
course,  there  were  sever  j  children 
who,  I  found,  were  not  able  to  work 
well  with  a  group  because  of  some  per¬ 
sonality  difficulty;  I  worked  with  these 
few  by  themselves  and  the  results  were 
much  more  satisfactory. 

Such  a  one  was  Charles,  who  was 
older  than  the  others  in  his  grade,  and 
yet  was  on  a  much  lower  reading  level. 
He  had  quite  an  inferiority  complex 
because  of  his  deficiency  and  therefore 
whenever  he  was  in  a  group  he  clowned 
and  caused  a  steady  disturbance  to  gain 


approval  from  the  group,  since  he  was 
unable  to  gain  approval  for  his  skill  in 
reading.  When  this  child  worked  alone, 
however,  he  put  every  effort  into  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  and  tried  his  utmost  to 
“catch  up”  to  his  friends,  but  he 
wouldn’t  for  the  world  let  them  know 
that  he  worried  about  his  inability  to 
read  what  they  were  reading. 

The  testing  program  didn’t  stop 
with  the  Gates  tests;  in  many  cases 
eye  strain,  poor  hearing,  malnutrition 
or  bad  tonsils  are  to  blame  for  a  child’s 
failure  in  reading  and  other  subjects. 
Therefore  we  gave  the  children  a  cur- 
sory  eye  test  on  the  Telebinocular  and 
recommended  that  practically  all  of 
them  be  given  further  examination  at 
the  Clinic  by  an  eye  doctor. 

Some  startling  things  came  to  light 
as  a  result  of  the  medical  examinations. 
Of  the  35  children  examined  12  were 
asked  to  return  for  examination  with 
drops;  they  probably  needed  glasses; 
six  or  seven  others  were  asked  to  re¬ 
turn  for  re-examination  in  three 
months.  Approximately  half  of  our 
remedial  students  had  poor  eyesight, 
heretofore  uncared  for.  One  child  was 
found  to  have  badly  infected  tonsils  and 
adenoids;  several  had  faulty  speech 
habits;  a  few  seemed  undernourished 
and  poorly  clothed  and  were  out  much 
of  the  time.  Absence  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  their  retardation.  As  for 
intelligence,  the  lowest  was  about  .59 
according  to  a  Binet,  and  they  ranged 
generally  from  70  to  110,  showing  that 
retardation  is  not  always  the  result  of 
low  intelligence,  but  often  results  from 
some  emotional  or  physical  ailment. 

With  the  testing  program  over,  a 
program  of  remediation  for  each  child 
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was  the  next  big  job.  Nearly  every 
one  of  the  children  had  a  different 
handicap  or  set  of  specific  difficulties. 

The  most  common  handicaps  were  lack 
of  auditory  acuity,  visual  acuity,  lack 
of  methods  of  attacking  new  words, 
reversals,  small  recognition  vocabulary 
and  no  comprehension  of  what  was 
read.  In  isolated  cases  difficulties  such 
as  inability  to  go  from  left  to  right 
methodically  and  the  inability  to  make 
a  proper  return  sweep  were  unearthed. 
Remediation  then  attacked  certain 
skill-lacks,  and  drill  on  words  in  iso¬ 
lation  was  followed  by  the  reading  of 
words  in  context.  Meaning,  not  drill¬ 
ing,  was  the  prime  consideration. 

I  also  tried  to  change  undesirable 
attitudes.  Therefore  the  materials  I 
used  had  to  be  of  high  interest  value  on 
the  child’s  level  or  a  little  lower  so 
that  he  would  feel  immediate  success. 

As  much  as  possible  I  provided  an 
abundance  of  easy  reading  material 
rather  than  a  review  of  old  material. 
With  the  retarded  pupil  the  tedther 
must  always  be  aware  of  proper  motiva¬ 
tion  and  stimulating  activities,  or  the 
sensitive  child  will  become  easily  dis¬ 
couraged,  bored,  or  a  discipline  prob¬ 
lem.  The  attitude  and  manner  of  the 
teacher  in  handling  the  retarded  child 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  a  good  remedial  program. 
Although  it  is  very  tedious  and  slow 
work,  I  have  tried  never  to  be  negative 
or  to  scold  a  child  with  a  reading  dis- 
abilitv.  Praise  of  something  even  slop¬ 
pily  done  will  encourage  a  child  to 
more  effort  the  next  time.  Rather  the 
teacher  should  find  out  why  the  child 
made  the  error,  teach,  and  help  himujB 


correct  it  without  worrying  about 
grades.  A  variety  of  exercises  in  one 
4.S  minute  period  works  very  \vell.  The 
child  may  drill  on  words  for  ten  min¬ 
utes,  read  for  fifteen  minutes,  do  a 
vsorkhook'exercise  for  ten  minutes,  and 
merely  talk  or  play  a  word  game  or 


draw  an  illustration  for  a 
story  for  ten  minutes. 

I  have  used  many  ac¬ 
tivities  successfully  in  the 
remedial  program.  There 
are  phonics  games  to  im¬ 
prove  auditory  and  visual 
acuity  and  to  help  with 
attacking  new  words; 
there  are  several  excellent 
workbooks  which  attack 
a  multitude  of  weaknesses 
in  the  reading  skills;  flash 
cards  are  good  for  drill 
work ;  story  telling  by  one 
child  to  the  group  im¬ 
proves  oral  English,  and 
develops  good  audience 
reaction  as  well  as  giving 
confidence  to  the  speaker. 

Incidentally,  this  gives 
children  an  approved  op¬ 
portunity  to  carry  on  a 
conversation  with  one  an¬ 
other  and  to  develop  story  sense  as 
well  as  imagination. 

Story  writing  and  poetry  writing  are 
useful  with  children  of  third  and  fourth 
grade  reading  ability  for  they  develop 
skills  in  the  use  of  words,  and  in  the 
case  of  poetry  writing,  auditory  acuity 
is  developed  by  the  rhyming  of  words; 
acting  out  a  story  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  using  imagination  as  well 
as  a  motivation  to  read  for  meaning. 
Silent  and  oral  reading  were  also  a 
part  of  the  program,  in  order  that  the 
children  might  practice  the  skills  on 
which  we  had  worked  in  drills  and 
games. 


Another  activity  which  the  children 
enjoyed  was  decorating  our  room.  I 
had  put  up  some  large,  interesting  pic¬ 
tures  with  appropriate  labels  and  the 
children  soon  caught  the  idea.  My 
room  is  now  incongruously  hung  with 
many  crayon  drawings,  paintings. 


sketches,  and  maps,  all  clearly  labeled 
and  tacked  up  with  the  greatest  pride 
by  the  young  artists.  We  also  put 
labels  on  blackboard,  windows,  door, 
bookcase,  pictures  and  other  things  so 
that  the  children  would  learn  those 
words  by  association. 

If  the  child  can’t  learn  to  read  after 
he  has  been  taught  to  use  context  clues, 
phonetic  clues,  sounding  and  blending 
of  syllables,  size  and  general  word  con¬ 
figuration,  word  resemblance  or  any 
other  method  of  recognition,  I  try  to 
help  him  by  the  Fernald  “tracing” 
method,  a  visual-auditory-tactual  meth¬ 
od  which,  in  the  case  of  many  slow 
learners,  yields  results.  With  one  boy 
I  used  this  method  fairly  successfully, 
but  it  is  a  very  slow,  time-consuming 
type  of  teaching,  and  is  not  generally 
practical  if  the  teacher  can  devote  but 
thirty  minutes  a  day  to  the  pupil. 

Another  method  for  slow  learners  is 
the  grapho-vocal  method  of  sounding 
letter-by-letter,  then  writing  the  new 
word.  There  are  also  the  Carden  and 
the  Cordts  systems,  both  entirely  pho¬ 
netic,  which  may  also  bring  admirable 
results  if  used  consistently  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  I  would  use  any  method 
which  has  meaning  for  the  child,  but 
try  to  be  consistent,  step  by  step. 

Various  tests  are  available  for  reme¬ 
dial  teachers.  The  Gates  Diagnostic 
Reading  tests  I  have  already  praised 
for  their  valid  measurement.  Perhaps 
the  best-known  oral  reading  test  avail¬ 
able  is  the  Gray  Standardized  Oral 
Reading  Test;  a  test  which  can  be 
used  through  all  of  the  grades  and  in 
retarded  High  School  testing.  The 
Sangren-Woody  Reading  Test  is  old, 
but  still  good  and  very  thorough.  To 
find  work-study  reading  skills  and  to 
test  for  very  specific  abilities,  the  Iowa 
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Silent  Reading  Test  is  good.  For 
measurement  of  comprehension  of  the 
spoken  language  the  Durrell-SuUivan 
Reading  Capacity  and  Achievement 
Tests  are  useful.  In  my  work  this  year 
I  used  the  Gates  tests,  and  the  Iowa 
Silent  Reading  Tests  exclusively  and 
found  both  satisfactory  for  my  pro¬ 
gram. 

Some  professional  books  have  proved 
very  helpful  during  this  year  of  ex¬ 
perimentation,  trial  and  error.  Among 
them  are:  Betts,  Emmett  Albert,  Foun¬ 
dations  of  Reading  Instruction, 
American  Book;  Femald,  Grace  M., 
Remedial  Techniques  in  Basic 
School  Subjects,  McGraw  Hill,  1943; 
Gray,  William  S.,  On  Their  Own  in 
Reading,  Scott  Foresman,  1948;  Betts, 
Emmett  Albert,  The  Prevention  and 
Correction  of  Reading  Difficulties, 
Row  Peterson,  1936;  E.  W.  Dolch, 
A  Manual  for  Remedial  Reading, 
Garrard  Press,  1939. 

In  addition  to  these,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  experiences  of  my  whole  year 
was  the  trip  to  the  Betts  Reading  Clinic 
at  Temple  University,  where  I  saw  the 
Fernald  system  being  used,  an  excellent 
demonstration  of  a  directed  reading 
lesson,  many  new  techniques  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  retarded  reader  and  ob¬ 
served  these  in  actual  use  with  remedial 
groups.  The  trip  provided  some  fresh 
ideas,  clarified  many  hazy  points  and 
explained  more  lucidly  the  theory  and 
the  practice  of  the  remedial  program. 

Professional  books  are  becoming 
more  and  more  available  in  this  field 
of  remedial  work;  it  is  material  which 
is  easy  enough  for  the  retarded  child 
to  read  successfully  and  yet  of  high 
interest  value  that  is  difficult  to  locate. 
Very  often  the  child  is  familiar  with 
the  books  on  his  reading  level  which 
the  teacher  finds  in  the  school,  and  he 
will  not  try  to  read  a  “baby”  book 
which  younger  children  in  the  same 
school  are  reading. 

Libraries  help  in  this  particular  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  the  books  on  a  second  or 
third  grade  level  still  seem  too  babyish 
to  the  retarded  child  of  12  or  14.  I 
used  several  of  the  very  fine  reading 
series  put  out  by  the  Row  Peterson 
Company,  the  Scott  Foresman  Com¬ 
pany  and  others.  To  supplement  these 
I  ordered  books  on  the  children’s  level 
from  the  library  and  begged  other  col¬ 
orful,  easy,  supplementary  story  books 
from  the  various  teachers. 

Among  my  most  valuable  materials 
w’ere  some  very  fine  phonics  and  “skill- 
text”  workbooks  especially  prepared 
for  the  child  with  a  reading  disability. 
1  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  workbooks 
wholesale  in  a  normal  classroom  of 
children — but  for  the  child  who  lacks 
a  systematic  approach  to  word  recog¬ 
nition  the  many  types  of  exercises  pro¬ 
vide  excellent  drill  for  the  varied  skills 
necessary  to  successful  reading. 


During  this  year’s  work  I  found 
Eye  and  Ear  Fun,  (Stone,  Clarence. 
Webster  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis)  the 
most  valuable  for  drill  in  auditory  dis¬ 
crimination,  blending,  sounding,  con¬ 
sonant  digraphs  and  other  phonics 
training  necessary  to  word  recognition 
and  pronunciation.  Another  workbook 
which  1  used  successfully  was  the 
Reading  Skilltext,  (Chas.  E.  Merrill 
Co.  I.  This  is  available  in  six  different 
workbooks  for  grades  one  through  six. 
In  this  series  the  stories  are  arranged 
comicbook  fashion  and  are  very  funny 
and  interesting  to  children.  The  skills 
dwelt  on  in  this  book  are  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  story,  word  recognition, 
beginnings  and  endings  of  words,  word 
similarities  and  differences  and  pure 
enjoyment  of  each  funny  episode.  Even 
a  child  severely  retarded  will  love  these 
books  because  he  can  learn  to  use  pic¬ 
ture  clues  to  a  great  extent  as  well  as 
context  clues  and  word  form  for  recog¬ 
nition. 

Along  with  the  reading  series  and 
the  workbooks  I  used  such  devices  as 
Phonics  lA)tto,  picture  cards,  flash 
cards,  consonant  games  and  many  other 
games  to  train  visual  and  auditory 
acuity.  My  materials  were  mainly 
home-made,  but  there  are  some  excel¬ 
lent  phonics  games  on  the  market 
which  work  well  with  the  upper  ele¬ 
mentary  child  who  has  a  reading  dis¬ 
ability.  They  are  Go  Fish  (Remedial 
Education  Center,  Washington,  D.  C.), 
Group  Sounding  Game,  Dolch,  E. 
W.  (Garrard  Press.  Champaign,  111.), 
Group  Word  Teaching  Game, 
Dolch  (Garrard),  New  Type  Picture 
Word  Cards,  Dolch  (Garrard), 
Phrase-O-Game  (Southern  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi). 

You  may  wonder  about  the  records 
I  kept  for  each  child  and  exactly  how 
his  progress  was  observed  and  meas¬ 
ured.  Since  the  retarded  child  usually 
has  not  only  a  reading  handicap  but 
also  an  emotional,  social  and  person¬ 
ality  imbalance,  I  first  tried  to  provide 
a  stable,  friendly,  enjoyable  reading 
and  working  environment.  Therefore, 
I  looked  first  for  changes  in  the  child’s 
emotional  status  such  as  a  lessening 
of  tension  as  he  worked,  an  even  dis¬ 
position,  fewer  temper  upsets  or  tear¬ 
ful  episodes.  less  stuttering,  lower  pitch 
of  voice,  less  fingernail  biting,  restless¬ 
ness  or  wandering  attention.  After 
our  groups,  or  the  individual  child  as 
the  case  may  be,  became  more  easily 
approachable,  I  was  able  to  begin  work¬ 
ing  at  the  reading  difficulties  as  such. 

My  record  files  consist  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  for  each  child  in  a  looseleaf 
notebook:  on  it  I  recorded  the 
results  of  his  tests,  physical,  mental 
and  achievement;  his  emotional  and 
social  activities  within  a  group;  his 
family  and  home  background ;  week 


to  week  and  month  to  month  sum¬ 
maries  of  behavior,  attitude,  increas¬ 
ing  ability,  improvement  in  reading 
skills,  and  in  the  various  books  which 
the  child  is  reading.  These  record 
pages  will  be  included  in  the  child’s 
permanent  record  folder  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

This  year’s  work  in  remedial  read¬ 
ing  has  been  one  of  experimentation. 
There  were  successes  in  some  cases, 
discouragement  in  others,  and  in  all 
the  constant  effort  to  use  patience, 
understanding  and  ingenuity  with  each 
child.  Of  the  thirty-five  children  as¬ 
signed  to  daily  meetings  with  me  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  t  was  able  to  rehabilitate 
about  eight  to  their  normal  classroom 
reading  groups,  where  they  have  been 
doing  adequately  in  spelling,  reading 
and  the  related  activities.  About  seven 
more  children  are  now  reading  with 
their  classmates,  but  continue  to  come 
to  me  perhaps  twice  a  week  for  addi¬ 
tional  help.  Some  of  the  remaining 
children  may  be  able  to  do  work  about 
a  grade  below  their  actual  grade  place¬ 
ment  and  still  others  of  the  group 
may  never  be  able  to  read  beyond  a 
third  or  fourth  grade  level. 


Third  Grade  Spanish 

You  can  teach  Spanish  in  a  third 
grade,  reports  Beverly  Levy,  a  senior 
last  year  in  Jersey  City  State  Teachers 
College.  As  a  student  teacher  at  Wash¬ 
ington  School,  North  Arlington,  she 
did  it.  The  third  graders  “loved”  the 
idea  of  learning  a  foreign  language, 
and  it  correlated  beautifully  with  a 
unit  on  Mexico. 

“The  children  would  repeat  newly 
learned  Spanish  expressions  over  and 
over,”  she  reports.  “Some  of  them 
even  became  interested  in  an  old  French 
grammar  discovered  by  a  classmate. 
Afternoons  they  would  rush  home  with 
new  words  and  phrases. 

To  introduce  Spanish  into  a  lower 
grade,  Miss  Levy  suggests  reading  a 
story  about  Mexican  children.  “First 
list  the  Spanish  words  and  expressions 
in  the  story  on  the  blackboard.  Ask 
if  the  children  can  discover  some¬ 
thing  about  the  words  as  they  listen 
to  the  story.  Discuss  them  afterwards, 
and  the  children  will  realize  for  them¬ 
selves  a  need  of  further  knowledge  of 
the  language.  Vocabulary  lists  can 
be  developed.  Keep  a  Spanish-Eng- 
lish  dictionary  handy  for  the  children. 

“Have  the  children  pretend  they  are 
in  a  Mexican  classroom.  Show  how 
a  Mexican  classroom  would  be  con¬ 
ducted.  Give  each  child  a  Spanish 
name,  and  let  them  speak  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  new  classroom. 
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Who  Pays  for  the  Army’s  Children? 


Lack  of  a  consistent  policy  with  re¬ 
spect  to  children  living  on  U.  S. 
military  and  naval  reservations  in  New 
Jersey  has  come  to  light  through  efforts 
by  several  districts  to  obtain  adequate 
Federal  compensation  for  their  tuition. 
While  some  municipalities  are  receiv¬ 
ing  payment  direct  from  the  services 
concerned,  others  get  nothing  except 
State  aid. 

Mayor  John  Roach,  Jr.,  of  Dover, 
whose  town  is  one  of  those  involved, 
insists  such  children  are  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Federal  Government.  In 
this  claim  he  has  some  support  from 
Army  Circular  95  (April,  19^) ,  which 
authorizes  commanding  officers  to 
negotiate  tuition  contracts.  The  Navy 
Department  is  committed  to  similar 
arrangements  where  necessary. 

Neither  service,  it  should  he  noted, 
authorized  the  responsible  commanders 
to  volunteer  partial  compensation.  In 
the  language  of  Circular  95,  local  com¬ 
manders  may  undertake  negotiation 
only  when  payment  is  requested  by  the 
school  districts. 

A  New  Jersey  law  of  1932  classifies 
children  living  on  Federal  reservations 
with  “dependents”  who  are  wards  of 
the  State.  The  sum  of  $45  per  pupil 
is  allocated  as  State  aid  to  the  district 
receiving  such  students. 

In  Wrightstown  and  Toms  River, 
local  schools  have  been  receiving  pay¬ 
ment  from  the  Army  and  Navy.  Both 
districts  found  the  commanders  of 
nearby  posts  sympathetic  to  their  ap¬ 
peals  for  financial  assistance.  In  Dover 
29  children  living  at  the  Army’s  Pica- 
tinny  Arsenal  and  Lake  Denmark 
Naval  Depot  attend  the  local  schools. 
Under  authority  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  County  Superintendent  Wil¬ 
liam  Mason.  Jr.,  the  Dover  Board  of 
Education  considered  Federal  depen¬ 
dents  as  “residents.”  In  this  way 
maximum  State  aid  was  secured  from 
Pascoe  and  Armstrong  Act  funds  so 
that,  in  the  Board’s  view,  the  differ¬ 
ential  between  tuition  cost  and  State 
compensation  was 

reduced  to  a  neg-  Their  8choC 

I  iigible  amount. 

M  .  .  ,  a:  •  1  communiiK 
Municipal  omcials 

have  sharply  at-  Mayor  urgi 


By  GORDON  L.  HARRIS 

Editor,  Lake  Land  News,  Dover 


A 


“We're  just  demonsiratinfc  that  prepared- 
net)!,  leads  to  peare.” 

tacked  the  arrangement,  contending  the 
State  should  not  assume  the  cost  of 
education  for  reservation  children. 
Most  of  the  children  come  from  of¬ 
ficers’  families  who  pay  little  or  no 
State  tax  toward  support  of  public 
schools. 

Mayor  Edwin  L.  Davis  of  Wrights¬ 
town,  who  also  serves  as  District  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  explained 
his  community  has  carried  on  con¬ 
tractual  arrangements  with  Fort  Dix 
since  September,  1947.  In  1947-48 
Wrightstown  received  $100  per  pupil 
from  the  Army,  and  in  1948-49  me 
stipend  was  increased  to  $110.  This 
was  paid  in  four  quarterly  installments. 
Mayor  Davis  certified  that  the  cost 
per  pupil  was  $110  after  all  local, 
county.  State  and  other  Federal  funds 
had  been  deducted.  Wrightstown  has 
always  collected  the  $45  per  pupil  allot¬ 
ment,  in  addition  to  State  aid  under  the 
Pascoe  Act,  Cigarette  Tax,  bus  trans¬ 
portation.  Army  and  State  payments 
total  $190  per  pupil.  Last  year  the 
Army  payment  was  based  on  average 

*  The  Associate  Regional  Director,  General 
Services  Administration  for  New  Jersey 
is  Robert  W.  Allan,  Box  216,  Wall  Street 
.Station,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 


Their  school  bill  is  handled  differently  by  the  various 
communities  adjacent  to  military  installations ;  Dover’s 
Mayor  urges  a  consistent  policy,  fair  to  all  groups 


enrollment.  In  1947-48  average  daily 
attendance  was  the  basis,  but  Wrights¬ 
town  felt  this  was  unfair  to  the  district. 
Fort  Dix  children  of  high  school  age 
are  sent  to  Pemberton  High,  and 
Wrightstown  pays  $210  per  pupil  as 
the  sending  district.  In  1948-49,  tuition 
cost  per  pupil  amounted  to  $19432  in 
Wrightstown. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  this  mutually' 
satisfactory  arrangement  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  obtaining  at  Lakehurst.  There 
Mayor  Stephen  Morris  reports  his  bor¬ 
ough  receives  no  Federal  assistance. 
“We  have  no  high  school,”  he  pointed 
out,  “but  our  grammar  school  is  filled 
with  children  of  Navy  personnel  living 
in  the  borough,  for  whom  we  receive 
nothing  in  excess  of  the  regular  allow¬ 
ance.  The  cost  of  operating  our  school 
for  1949-50  will  be  over  $25,000,  and 
we  will  not  receive  more  than  $9,5(X) 
from  the  State.  This  puts  a  strain  on 
our  taxpayers.” 

Toms  River  accepts  high  school  chil¬ 
dren  from  Lakehurst  Naval  Air  Sta¬ 
tion  and  some  elementary  children. 
Last  year  Toms  River  obtained  $65 
from  the  Navy  for  elementary  chil¬ 
dren  and  $140  per  pupil  for  high 
school  students.  These  receipts  were 
in  addition  to  State  aid,  including  the 
$45  per  pupil  paid  for  dependents. 

Supervising  Principal  Gifford  of 
Toms  River  estimates  the  1948-49  pay¬ 
ments  by  the  Navy  represented  about 
two-thirds  of  actual  tuition  cost.  He 
considers  it  a  possibility  that  the  pay¬ 
ments  will  be  increased  sufficiently  in 
1949-.50  to  meet  costs  in  full. 

Maj.  Gen.  Edward  F.  Witsell,  the 
Army’s  Adjutant  General,  explains  that 
prior  to  the  1948  fiscal  year  the  Army 
was  not  authorized  to  spiend  appropri¬ 
ated  funds  for  payment  of  tuition.  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  766,  National  Military  Estab¬ 
lishment-Military  Functions  Appro¬ 
priations  Act,  1949,  authorized  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  pay  not 
exceeding  $120  per  pupil  where  public 
schools  were  unable  to  provide  ade- 
q  u  a  t  e  1  y  for  the 


education  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian 
dependents,  resid¬ 
ing  on  military  in- 
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stallations.  Approximately  12.500  de¬ 
pendents  were  assisted  by  the  Army 
in  the  fiscal  year  1949. 

General  Witsell  declared  that  funds 
were  insufficient  to  provide  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  authorized  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  He  added  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
1950  “we  expect  to  have  only  enough 
money  to  provide  approximately  $75 
per  pupil  for  only  one-third  of  the 
Army  children  who  live  on  Government 
property.” 

A  new  law  (P.  L.  306)  appropriates 
$7,500,000  with  which  the  General 
Services  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
assist  local  school  agencies  in  provid¬ 
ing  educational  opportunities  for  chil¬ 
dren  on  Federal  reservations  or  in  dis¬ 
tricts  overburdened  financially  by  de¬ 
fense-incurred  school  enrollments.  The 
Administrator’s  ofiice  says:  “A  deficit 
in  the  overall  operation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  costs  of  local  schools  to  provide 
a  normal  school  program  must  be  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  approved  school  budget 
as  one  of  the  eligibility  requirements 
under  P.  L.  306.  In  cases  where  a 
school  district  sustains  a  deficit  in 
maintenance  and  operation  solely 
through  education  of  dependents  of 
service  men  on  Federal  reservations, 
application  by  the  school  district  for 
funds  should  be  made  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  military  and  naval  authorities.”* 

Dover  offers  still  another  facet  of 
this  picture.  The  Lanham  Act  author¬ 
ised  the  Federal  Works  Administration 
to  assist  in  the  construction,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  operation  of  school  facili¬ 
ties  in  small  or  overcrowded  areas 
where  problems  arose  from  war-in¬ 
curred  activities.  Just  outside  of  Dover, 
in  Randolph  Township,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  erected  a  280-unit  housing  proj¬ 
ect.  Several  hundred  children  from 
this  development  attend  Dover  schools. 
In  lieu  of  taxes,  Randolph  Township 
receives  annual  payment  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Agency  which  supposedly 
covers  tuition.  Dover  bills  Randolph 
as  the  sending  district  for  tuition  costs 
in  full. 

Dover’s  Mayor  Roach  believes  that 
more  is  involved  than  an  equitable  basis 
of  compensation  for  Federal  depend¬ 
ents.  He  believes  the  State  should  re¬ 
examine  its  policy  toward  its  own  so 
that  municipalities  are  guaranteed  com¬ 
pensation  in  full.  In  the  case  of  chil¬ 
dren  living  on  U.  S.  reservations,  he 
takes  the  position  that  this  is  a  “clear 
ease  of  Federal  responsibility  where 
some  Federal  aid  to  schools  should 
be  administered  on  a  fair  and  just 
basis.” 


Ramsey  Plays  Host 

By  W.  S.  TWICHELL 

Supervising  Principal,  Ramsey 


For  two  years  in  the  spring,  the 
Ramsey  Board  of  Education  has  acted 
as  host  to  the  members  of  the  seven 
sending  boards  of  education,  their  dis¬ 
trict  clerks,  and  their  school  heads 
at  the  Ramsey  High  School.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  two-fold,  and  both  have  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  public  relations.  First,  Ramsey 
wishes  to  assure  the  fifty-five  members 
of  the  boards  that  pay  tuition  to  Ram¬ 
sey  that  their  pupils  are  getting  a 
modern  secondary  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  a  building  which  adequately 
meets  their  needs.  Secondly,  the  de¬ 
sire  is  present  to  get  acquainted  with, 
and  exchange  ideas  with,  the  men  and 
women  responsible  for  schools  in  the 
neighboring  sending  districts. 

No  “Dressing  Up” 

Last  year  the  program  was  initiated 
by  an  invitation  to  a  turkey  dinner 
served  in  the  school  cafeteria  and  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  cafeteria  staff.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  dinner,  small  groups,  each 
under  the  guidance  of  board  members 
and  school  personnel  ready  to  answer 
questions,  toured  the  high  school  build¬ 
ing,  They  were  taken  anywhere  in 
the  building  and  shown  anything  they 
wished  to  see,  including  the  coal  bunk¬ 
ers  and  boiler  room.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  dress  the  school  up  for  this 
tour.  The  visitors  saw  classrooms, 
“labs,”  shops,  and  other  special  rooms 
just  as  they  usually  are. 

Following  the  tour,  a  program  was 
presented  which  included  a  discussion 
of  the  academic  courses  offered  in  the 
high  school  by  Principal  Guy  W. 
Moore;  the  work  of  the  Guidance  De¬ 
partment  by  Mrs.  Grace  Stuart;  and 
the  presentation  of  the  results  of  the 
first  year  college  success  of  Ramsey’s 
graduates  by  the  supervising  principal. 
We  Show  Our  Wares 
Last  May  members  of  the  sending 
boards  met  again  in  the  high  school 
library  for  a  program  built  around 
the  Business  Department  of  the  high 
school.  Louis  Caputi  acted  as  chair¬ 
man  and  organized  the  program.  Vin¬ 
cent  Cantillon  discussed  the  informa¬ 


tional  subjects  in  the  commercial  pro- 
gram  such  as  law,  commercial  geog¬ 
raphy,  consumer  education,  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  selling.  Mrs.  Maureen  Dever 
told  the  gathered  board  members  the 
relation  of  the  guidance  department 
to  the  commercial  pupils.  President 
Kenneth  G.  Van  Wynen,  County  Super¬ 
intendent  Roy  R.  Zimmerman,  and 
Assistant  Commissioner  Heber  H.  Ryan 
all  spoke  briefly  during  the  meeting 
in  the  library. 

Three  short  demonstrations,  in  which 
forty-five  advanced  pupils  took  part, 
were  run  simultaneously,  the  visitors 
rotating.  Mary  Condon  and  pupils 
demonstrated  the  value  of  a  work  sheet 
in  bookkeeping.  A  group  of  typing 
students  did  rhythmic  and  speed  drills 
to  music  under  the  guidance  of  Mary 
Foran,  and  Catherine  Mowerson’s  sec¬ 
retarial  group  took  and  transcribed 
dictation,  and  demonstrated  the  calcu¬ 
lators,  dictaphone,  and  duplicators  in 
the  department.  Pupils  from  all  dis¬ 
tricts  took  part  in  the  demonstrations, 
and  the  visitors  met  all  the  teachers 
in  the  department  as  they  spoke  or  ran 
the  demonstrations. 

Visitors,  pupils,  teachers,  and  the 
Ramsey  board  and  staff  members  then 
went  to  the  cafeteria  for  a  light  buffet. 

Five  Year  Program 

This  year,  the  high  school  Art,  Home 
Economics,  and  Industrial  Arts  De¬ 
partments  will  present  a  program,  which 
will  include  short  discussions  of  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  the  departments 
and  visits  to  their  rooms  where  work 
will  be  on  display  and  pupils  will  be 
at  work.  This  program  will  probably 
include  a  fashion  show  to  display  gar¬ 
ments  made  in  home  economics. 

In  the  course  of  five  or  six  years, 
all  the  major  phases  of  the  high  school 
program  will  be  made  the  subject  of 
discussion  and  demonstration. 

Members  of  the  secretarial  staff  take 
pains  to  see  that  visitors  are  greeted 
and  made  welcome.  Name  cards  of 
novel  design  are  made  by  the  Art  De¬ 
partment,  and  tables  are  usually  dec¬ 
orated  with  the  names  or  some  re¬ 
minder  of  the  sending  districts. 

In  short,  the  Ramsey  Board  is  go¬ 
ing  to  some  trouble  to  let  the  board 
members  from  Allendale,  Franklin 
Lakes,  Mahwah,  Saddle  River,  Upper 
Saddle  River,  Waldwick,  and  Wyckoff 
know  that  Ramsey  appreciates  having 
their  six  hundred  pupils  in  the  Ramsey 
High  School.  We  want  them  to  know 
the  kind  of  education  their  pupils  are 
getting. 
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A  New  York  City  boy  sees  where 
his  milk  really  comes  from;  later 
the  Sussex  one  will  see  where  it 
goes. 

(Photo  by  New  Jersey  Herald) 


City  Meets  Country- 

By  LAWRENCE  W.  RHOADES 

Principal,  Stillwater  Consolidated  School 


The  thought  of  leaving  home  and 
going  to  live  with  strangers  for  four 
whole  days  and  nights  almost  knocked 
Teddy  “for  a  loop,”  as  he  expressed  it. 
As  the  appointed  day  drew  near,  his 
mouth  was  dry  and  his  stomach  tight¬ 
ened  into  a  knot.  He  ■  tried  to  hide 
his  emotions  from  his  friends,  but 
sixty  miles  plus  four  days  away  from 
his  parents  added  up  to  big  absence 
in  his  twelve  year  old  mind.  Even 
though  Clint,  Ed.  and  Johnny  were 
raring  to  go,  Ted  still  wavered  with 
indecision. 

His  dilemma  was  the  direct  result 
of  a  Columbia  T.C.  summer  session 
seminar  in  which  Erla  Bear  (then 
teaching  in  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
New  York)  and  the  writer  partici¬ 
pated.  A  discussion  had  centered  on 
the  educational  opportunities  inherent 
in  the  exchange  of  American  students 
with  those  of  other  countries.  The 
travel  expenses  and  the  time  involved 
prohibit  such  experiences  for  most 
young  people.  .Why  not  see  America 
first,  try  out  a  similar  plan  nearer 
home?  In  New  York  City  live  thou¬ 
sands  of  youngsters  who  have  never 
seen  a  farm,  the  inside  of  a  ham,  or 
animals  other  than  those  displayed  by 
a  zoo.  Some  of  these  kids  think  milk 
grows  in  bottles.  Also,  in  rural  sec- 
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tions  of  the  nation,  sometimes  only 
60  or  70  miles  from  the  big  cities,  are 
young  Americans  who  have  never  left 
home.  A  trip  to  the  metropolis  would 
give  them  the  thrill  of  a  young  life¬ 
time. 

A  Racial  Problem 

Miss  Bear,  from  the  Experimental 
School,  could  furnish  the  city  children, 
and  the  Stillwater  Consolidated  School 
in  northern  New  Jersey  the  ruralites. 
The  idea  was  presented  to  the  children 
of  both  schools.  It  met  with  sufficient 
enthusiasm  to  justify  its  being  passed 
on  to  the  PTA’s.  Here  again  the  plan 
was  approved  and  committees  set  up 
to  expedite  it.  The  Stillwater  group 
requested  that  it  be  first  host,  feeling 
perhaps  that  the  city  children  would 
be  a  little  more  sophisticated,  daring, 
and  adjustable  than  the  farm  young¬ 
sters.  Efforts  were  being  made  to 
place  all  the  visitors  on  dairy  farms, 
or  at  best  close  enough  to  assure  the 
guests  ample  opportunity  to  see  farms 
in  action.  About  a  dozen  children 
were  to  constitute  the  first  group;  each 
boy  or  girl  would  be  paired  with  a 
child  of  similar  age  and  grade. 

One  question  of  placement  loomed 
before  the  Stillwater  Committee.  The 
Experimental  School  had  a  number  of 
colored  and  Oriental  youngsters,  and 


wished  to  include  several  in  the  visit¬ 
ing  group.  Since  the  Stillwater  pupils 
are  a  very  homogeneous  group  the  re¬ 
ception  of  these  city  children  in  the 
families  as  house  guests  constituted 
a  problem.  The  reaction  was  much 
more  favorable  than  we  anticipated. 
There  was  some  critical  comment  in 
the  community,  but  the  majority 
showed  no  prejudice  whatever  toward 
the  two  Negroes  and  one  Chinese  who 
came.  The  attitude  of  both  school 
arid  community  toward  the  visitors 
was  exemplary.  In  fact,  this  experi¬ 
ence  bettered  community  attitudes 
which  already  seemed  far  above  the 
national  norm. 

The  Stillwater  hosts  and  hostesses 
planned  the  program.  Here  it  is,  as 
it  appeared  in  the  “Stillwater  Star,”  the 
school  newspaper  issued  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  themselves: 

I  Great  plans  have  been  made  for  the 
visit.  They  will  be  met  at  the  train  in 
Blairstown  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
That  evening  they  will  meet  many  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  Neighborhood  House.  They 
will  attend  school  with  our  children  on 
Thurs<lay  and  Friday.  Perhaps  our 
school  will  seem  very  small  to  them. 
Saturday  will  give  them  a  chance  to  do 
the  things  all  boys  and  girls  in  the 
country  enjoy.  There  may  be  hiking, 
coasting,  and  different  things  around  the 
farm.  On  Saturday  night  there  will  be 
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a  dance  at  the  school  which  will  show 
them  square  dancing  and  cake  walks 
and  give  us  all  a  chance  to  become  bet* 
ter  acquainted.  Sunday  morning  will 
see  most  of  them  in  the  different 
churches. 

We  hope  that  by  the  time  the  train 
leaves  on  Sunday  afternoon  they  will 
have  learned  a  good  deal  more  about 
life  on  a  farm  or  in  a  rural  area,  with 
a  chance  to  see  how  much  work  our 
boys  and  girls  do  to  help  their  families. 
They  will  have  a  much  better  idea  of 
our  school  life,  from  the  arrival  by 
bus,  with  lunch  from  a  box,  through  our 
studies  including  an  assembly  program. 

To  provide  against  illness  or  acci¬ 
dent,  each  visitor  was  covered  by  a 
thousand  dollar  insurance  policy.  This 
insurance  was  paid  for  by  the  ^A. 

The  Country  “Mice” 

The  success  of  the  trip  to  the  country 
was  matched  in  every  respect  by  the 
return  visit  to  the  city.  Plans  included 
two  days  in  the  school,  with  field  trips 
to  La  Guardia  Airport,  Radio  City, 
Grant’s  Tomb,  Riverside  Church,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  and  a  milk  bottling 
plant,  where  the  sequel  to  the  original 
farm  milk  story  was  visible. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  schedule  like 
this  contains  excellent  educational  ma¬ 
terial.  Add  to  this  the  experience  of 
living  with  a  strange  family  for  a  few 
days,  dusting  off  one’s  manners,  mak¬ 
ing  various  adjustments,  and  generally 
being  a  pleasing  guest  or  host.  When 
the  plan  was  first  considered,  there 
was  no  assurance  it  might  not  degen¬ 
erate  into  a  simple  excursion.  It  speed¬ 
ily  proved  to  be  much  more  than  that, 
however.  These  samples  of  the  re¬ 
actions  to  the  change  of  environment 
are  typical,  and  are  evidence  of  the 
success  of  the  exchange. 

The  city  children  were  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  amount  of  work  their 
country  hosts  did  around  the  farm. 
One  wrote,  “Although  we  were  up 
very  late  on  Saturday  night  at  the 
square  dance,  we  got  out  of  bed  at  six 
o’clock  the  next  morning  to  do  the 
milking.  On  the  farm  the  chores  cari’t 
wait.” 

Another  lad  (colored)  wrote,  “There 
was  only  one  place  in  the  house  with 
running  water  for  washing.  This  was 
in  the  kitchen,  and  there  was  always 
someone  around  so  it  was  impossible 
to  wash  every  place  you  wanted  to.” 

The  parents  of  the  Stillwater  chil¬ 
dren  generally  felt  the  city  youngsters 
had  fitted  in  nicely  and  had  been  con¬ 
siderate  visitors.  The  four  day  ex¬ 
perience,  they  felt,  gave  time  for  their 
guests  to  catch  the  flavor  of  country 
life  and  sample  many  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  available. 

Like  City  School 

On  the  return  visit  a  few  weeks 
later  the  Stillwater  children  conducted 
themselves  very  creditably.  Although 
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it  was  the  first  time  on  a  train  for 
many  of  them,  they  acted  like  seasoned 
travelers.  A  few  ate  in  the  diner  or 
walked  back  to  the  parlor  car  to 
enjoy  a  coke.  Four  days  in  the  big 
ci^  left  lasting  impressions  on  most 
of  them.  Some  of  them  who  were 
televised  in  Radio  City  had  never  seen 
a  television  set. 

There  were  many  interesting  re¬ 
actions  to  city  living.  Eleven  of 
thirteen  preferred  the  country  ways. 
They  felt  things  in  the  city  were  too 
crowded,  dirty,  and  unfriendly.  “They 
don’t  even  know  their  neighbors,”  said 
one. 

The  Stillwater  youngsters  were  very 
much  impressed  by  the  Experimental 
School.  They  liked  the  change  of 
classes  and  such  facilities  and  luxuries 
as  were  represented  in  the  art  and  craft 
shops,  the  swimming  pools,  gymna¬ 
sium,  and  labs.  They  thought  that 
too  much  time  was  wasted  in  wander¬ 
ing  around  the  hall  between  classes, 
however.  The  children  called  their 
teachers  by  the  first  names.  Some 
thought  this  an  excellent  plan,  while 
others  weren’t  too  sure.  “It  doesn’t 
sound  respectful,”  was  one  opinion. 

Another  general  impression  seemed 
to  be  that  the  children  didn’t  help 
out  at  home  very  much,  and  a  few 
even  felt  the  city  hosts  had  their  own 
way  much  more  than  was  good  for 
them. 

In  all,  the  exchange  was  a  huge  suc¬ 
cess.  Now  other  members  of  both 
schools  who  were  somewhat  suspicious 
and  cautious  at  first  want  a  like  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  two  schools  are  making 
plans  for  a  second  round. 

Ted  came  back  richer  by  the  ex¬ 
perience.  “I  was  a  little  afraid  when 
I  was  going  down,  but  I  sure  am  glad 
I  didn’t  miss  it,”  he  said. 

The  idea  of  pupil  exchange  is  not 
a  new  one.  Sir  Thomas  More  writing 
his  “Utopia”  in  1500,  visualized  a 
system  of  education  which  would  see 
every  city  child  spend  some  time  in 
the  country  and  each  rural  youth  have 
an  opportunity  to  sojourn  in  the  city. 

When  we  trace  back  to  their  sources 
such  words  of  opprobrium  as  “heathen” 
or  “pagan,”  we  find  they  were  terms 
which  the  townsman  used  to  describe 
the  countryman,  the  alien,  the  out- 
lander.  After  the  townsman  has  shared 
a  strange  food  or  a  strange  bed  for  a 
few  days,  he  is  less  likely  to  think  in 
such  “outlandish”  terms.  This  is  true 
in  reverse  as  well.  The  most  iron¬ 
clad  curtain  in  the  world  is  the  curtain 
of  misunderstanding  and  distrust.  Ad¬ 
ministrators  everywhere  should  vigor¬ 
ously  explore  the  possibilities  of  the 
pupil  exchange  program  in  building 
the  better  world  for  which  they  are  so 
largely  responsible. 


Counterpane  Toys 

A  Junior  Red  Cross  Project 

UST  BEFORE  BLASTER  my  first  grad¬ 
ers  completed  a  unit  of  work  for 
the  American  Red  Cross.  The  children 
made  enough  counterpane  toys  to  fill 
a  large  carton,  which  was  gaily  dec¬ 
orated  with  bunnies  and  daffodils. 
These  toys  included  rag  dolls  and 
dresses,  coloring  books  and  crayon 
bags,  picture  books,  sewing  cards,  bean 
bags,  wool  balls  and  other  things  to  de¬ 
light  the  hearts  of  hospitalized  children. 

I  feel  that  this  was  the  most  valu¬ 
able  project  carried  on  during  the 
school  year.  It  was  replete  with  social 
and  academic  values.  Its  primary  so¬ 
cial  value — that  of  doing  for  and  help¬ 
ing  others — is  obvious.  Along  with 
this  it  provided  an  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  the  spirit  of  thought¬ 
fulness — of  sharing — of  helping  others 
and  of  cooperation. 

This  unit  was  introduced  with  the 
reading  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s 
“The  l..and  of  Counterpane.”  We  dis¬ 
cussed  what  little  children  do  while 
they  are  recuperating  from  an  illness. 
From  this  came  the  idea  of  making 
playthings  for  hospitalized  children. 
Thus  oral  language  and  poetry  initi¬ 
ated  the  unit.  We  made  Red  Cross 
booklets  in  which  we  wrote  short  sen¬ 
tences  telling  of  the  articles  we  were 
making — and  so  we  used  our  writing 
periods.  Several  letters  were  written 
inviting  people  to  see  our  work. 

Incidental  number  work  became  a 
part  of  the  unit,  for  we  had  to  use 
a  ruler  to  make  the  sewing  cards.  We 
had  to  list  the  number  of  articles  in 
the  box  and  how  many  of  each  kind. 
We  counted  out  the  crayons  for  the 
bags  and  the  number  of  pages  in  the 
coloring  books.  More  oral  language 
and  a  step  further  into  the  world  of 
literature  came  about  through  our  pic¬ 
ture  books.  Songs  about  dolls  and 
other  toys  were  sung  in  the  music 
periods. 

As  a  summation  the  class  was  in¬ 
vited  to  show  the  finished  products 
to  the  intermediate  assembly  and  so 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  be¬ 
fore  a  large  group.  When  a  Red  Cross 
representative  came  for  the  gifts,  each 
child  introduced  himself  and  told  of 
his  part  in  the  project;  so  a  social 
grace  was  added.  All  in  all,  it  was 
a  highly  integrated  unit  of  work  in 
which  the  academic  work  correlated 
perfectly  with  the  delightful  experience 
of  helping  others. 

Florence  B.  Fischer, 

First  Grade  Teacher, 
Bergen  St.  School,  Newark. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Your  own  interest  in  science,  once  aroused,  can 
be  communicated  to  your  pupils;  opportunity 
for  science  teaching  knocks  all  through  the  day. 

By  MRS.  MARY  F.  SAISDERLIN 
Upper  Penns  Neck* 


He'i  learning  an  important  principle. 


My  elementary  science  used  to  be 
a  chore.  Just  so  many  minutes 
allotted  to  the  subject,  and  NO  more. 
Something  to  be  done,  and  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  it  was  done.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  cried  for  attention  passed 
unseen. 

THEN  I  planted  a  garden.  As  I 
experimented  with  plant  food,  worrit 
about  rainfall,  and  thrilled  to  the  flow¬ 
ers,  my  interest  grew.  I  wanted  to 
share  this  interest;  why  not  with  my 
pupils? 

Moving  Ever  Outward 

My  science  lessons  gained  zest  and 
flavor.  They  spread  through  the  day. 
We  experimented  with  seeds  under 
different  conditions,  different  soils,  va¬ 
rious  amounts  of  sun  and  water.  We 
kept  an  illustrated  record  of  each  ex¬ 
periment.  We  explored  the  school- 
ground  and  became  familiar  with  the 
plant  growth  there,  and  noted  the  plant 
changes  in  different  seasons. 

Science  interest  is  a  hardy  seed.  Once 
planted,  it  spreads  and  surprises  the 
planter.  From  the  schoolroom  to  the 
schoolgrounds,  and  from  there  to  the 
woods.  Each  step  carefully  discussed; 
each  trip  with  a  definite  purpose;  each 
conclusion  recorded.  And  each  step 
revealing  a  new  understanding  of  cer¬ 
tain  pupils  as  well  as  principles. 

There  was  John,  who  cared  little 
for  anything  the  class  did.  In  the 


We  experiment 
with  seeds  and 
soil. 


woods  John  was  a  different  individual. 
It  was  he  who  pointed  out  kinds  of 
trees,  showing  us  the  differing  bark 
and  leaf.  Each  tree  was  his  friend. 
Under  the  admiring  attention  of  his 
friends  and  teacher,  John  expanded 
like  a  flower  to  the  sun.  He  showed 
us  the  winter  home  of  the  squirrel, 
the  old  bird’s  nest,  new  plants  partly 
hidden  by  leaves.  He  helped  us  col¬ 
lect  seeds  and  a  tiny  seedling.  Back 


Animals  tearh  lessons  we  like  to  learn. 

in  school  John  showed  his  first  class¬ 
room  interest  in  the  chart  we  made; 
it  was  his  chart;  he  had  helped  to 
build  it. 

New  Wonders  Seen 

Our  interest  turned  to  the  animals 
we  saw  on  our  trips.  A  turtle  led 
to  understanding  of  animal  protection, 
and  a  snail  helped  us  find  out  about 
animal  adaptation  to  winter.  Science 
was  indeed  “a  door  that  opened  wide, 
to  show  the  wonders  of  the  world 
outside.” 

All  around  us  are  things  of  interest 
to  the  child.  An  old  tale  to  us,  they 
bring  him  wonder  and  enjoyment.  A 
brilliant  sunrise  leads  to  a  study  of 
day  and  night,  with  a  new  understand¬ 
ing  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  We 
learned  how  light  travels,  as  we  pre¬ 
pared  a  shadow  play  for  assembly. 


and  we  collected  pictures  of  lighting 
from  past  to  present. 

In  winter  we  learned  about  liquids 
and  solids  and  the  effect  of  heat  and 
cold  upon  them.  A  dish  of  snow 
heaped  high  melts  into  a  small  amount 
of  water.  The  milk  bottle  wears  a 
“stove-pipe  hat”;  a  jar  of  water  left 
outside  freezes,  the  jar  breaks. 

All  Day  Long 

A  windy  day  brings  problems  of  air. 
It  is  fun  to  play  with  pinwheels  and 
kites,  to  feel  the  push  of  air  against 
broad  and  narrow  surfaces,  as  we  move 
at  different  speeds.  There  are  many 
experiments  that  take  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  but  develop  many  new  concepts. 
Some  experiments  require  water;  these 
are  carried  on  more  easily  outside; 
and  if  the  children  want  to  do  them 
at  home,  mothers  will  be  grateful  if 
you  suggest  the  sink  as  laboratory. 

The  science  activities  may  feature 
our  morning  discussions.  The  class 
begins  to  make  individual  books — a 
practical  language  experience — and 
the  drawings  for  illustrations  are  seat- 
work  that  children  like.  We  find  new 
meanings  in  stories:  The  Donkey  and 
His  Load  reminds  us  that  salt  dis¬ 
solves  in  and  sponges  absorb  water; 
The  Frog  and  Ox  shows  air  pressure 
and  expansion.  Our  bulletin  board 
and  exhibit  table  can  start  individual 
hobbies.  The  trip  to  the  woods  helps 
teach  conservation  through  the  care 
we  give  wild  flowers.  The  toad  we 
handle  does  not  cause  warts;  he  raises 
our  doubts  of  other  superstitions. 

All  this  helps  the  child  to  interpret 
the  world  about  him.  Science  spreads 
throughout  the  day;  it  becomes  fun, 
and  for  the  teacher  becomes  a  subject 
which  moves  on  its  own  interest. 


*  Mrs.  Sanderlin  is  an  elementary  teacher  in 
Deep  Water  School.  Detailed  teaching 
plans  for  many  of  the  topics  discussed  in 
this  article  have  appeared  in  Instructor 
Magazine. 
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Cumberland  School  Faces  Overtchelming  Problems 
When  Migrant  Fruit-Pickers  Found  Settlement; 
Retardation  and  Sanitation  Cry  For  Federal  Aid 


{Special  for  the  Revieti  ) 


Let  us  tell  you  about  a  fantastic 
place. 

The  development  of  this  Cumber¬ 
land  County  community  was  the  result 
of  a  two-year  migration  of  colored 
laborers  who  work  as  seasonal  fruit 
pickers  for  the  canneries  and  farms 
of  this  area. 

These  migrants  have  become  more 
or  less  permanent  residents,  living  in 
battered  shacks  and  tents  in  “an  ex¬ 
clusive  community  for  colored  people” 
in  a  thriving  farm  and  industrial  area. 
They  purchase  lots  with  a  $5  down 
payment  and  payments  of  $2  a  week 
until  total  sums  of  either  $100,  $200, 
or  $250  are  met. 

An  increase  in  Binet  classes,  the 
development  of  si>ecial  classes  for  re¬ 
tarded  pupils,  and  the  development  of 
extra  time  programs  for  the  discussion 
of  punctuality,  cleanliness,  and  the  art 
of  groups  working  together,  are  just 
part  of  the  educational  program 
worked  out  by  teachers  to  meet  this 
community  problem. 

While  paying  for  their  lots,  these 
seasonal  workers  can  only  build  the 
crudest  of  homes  in  this  area  of  scrub 
pine  and  deep  gravel  pits.  Crude 
shacks  of  wood  and  cinder  block,  tents, 
and  combination  tents  and  log  cabins 
comprise  the  community.  Most  of 
these  houses  have  only  one  room.  The 
two  roads  leading  into  this  section  of 
the  community  have  been  cut  with  a 
bulldozer  and  are  impassable  during 
tlie  winter  and  spring  months. 
Poverty  Conditfoni 

Conditions  are  near  poverty  in  most 
cases,  though  in  many  of  the  houses 
several  brands  of  whiskey  were  found. 
One  family  of  nine  lives  in  a  one- 
room  home.  The  only  article  of  fur¬ 
niture  in  this  room  is  a  bed. 

A  single  well  supplies  many  homes 
and  there  were  few  signs  of  even  an 
outside  toilet  near  the  homes  in  this 
area.  During  the  winter  months  all 
adults  congregate  in  whichever  house 
has  a  fire,  while  the  children  are  in 
school.  Thev  sit  on  the  floor  around 
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Yet  school  is  the  one  bright  spot  in 
their  poverty-ridden  lives;  they  come 
partly  because  of  that  fact,  but  mainly 
to  keep  warm. 

The  task  of  teachers  facing  the 
situation  is  brought  out  in  an  age- 
grade  table.  Out  of  the  94  migrant 
pupils,  51  are  three  years  or  more 
retarded.  Of  the  five  pupils  accepted 
in  Binet  classes  last  year,  three  girls 
and  two  boys  from  13  to  15  years  of 
age  had  the  following  intelligence  quo¬ 
tients  on  the  Binet-Simon  scale:  66, 
58,  56,  and  one,  a  15-year-old  girl,  49. 

The  principal  of  the  school,  who  has 
made  a  thorough  study  and  reorgani¬ 
zation  as  far  as  possible  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  conditions,  says,  “Over-ageness 
and  inferiority  complexes  are  two  of 
the  most  significant  factors  in  our  disci¬ 
pline  problem.  There  is  friction  be¬ 
tween  the  native  Negroes  and  the  new¬ 
comers.  as  well  as  ‘black  and  white’ 
fights.  The  only  way  they  know  how 
to  win  a  place  for  themselves  is  by 
their  fists.” 


The  problem  of  filthy  clothes  and 
bodies,  especially  during  physical  edu¬ 
cation  classes,  is  one  of  the  major  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  faces  the  faculty  of  this 
school.  During  the  winter  months  and 
even  throughout  the  year,  families 
hesitate  to  carry  water  from  vast  dis¬ 
tances  for  toilet  and  laundry  purposes. 
An  attempt  by  interested  citizens  to 
have  a  full  time  professional  social 
worker  to  aid  in  this  community  was 
turned  down  by  the  people  to  be  served. 

Justify  Federal  Aid 

Through  the  PTA,  an'  interested 
Baptist  clergyman  and  teachers  long- 
range  plans  are  continually  going  for; 
ward  to  have  a  permanent  water  sup¬ 
ply  and  better  community  resources 
brought  into  this  new  and  practically 
undeveloped  community. 

The  inequalities  in  educational  and 
social  standards  in  some  parts  of  our 
state  are  fully  illustrated  here.  The 
citizens  orf  their  school  district  are 
paying  taxes  to  help  the  people  of  this 
community  because  other  states  in  the 
nation  have  lower  standards  and  have 
been  unwilling  to  build  up  equitable 
educational  programs  for  all  citizens. 
These  problems  cannot  be  met  with¬ 
out  a  real  equalization  program  and 
without  both  state  school  aid  and  fed¬ 
eral  aid. 


Old  Christinas  cards,  burned  out  electric 
light  bulbs,  and  discarded  tinfoil  were 
the  basis  of  this  Christinas  corner  in  the 
Waldwick  kindergarten.  The  cards  pro¬ 
vided  cut-outs  for  mounting  on  paper 


plates;  the  bulbs,  painted,  and  the  tinfoil 
made  elegant  tree  decorations.  The  teacher, 
Mrs.  Lorene  Scala,  is  herself  the  mother 
of  six  children.  (Jorgensen  photograph.} 


Getting  Out  The  Vote 

By  MRS.  JEAN  T.  MORSE,  President 
Hackensack  Education  Association 


Teachers  have  been  criticized  by 
lay  groups  for  lack  of  interest  as 
citizens  in  municipal  affairs.  Certainly 
political  apathy  harms  both  teachers, 
and  democracy  itself.  The  Hacken¬ 
sack  Education  Association  therefore 
decided  to  take  an  active  part  in  our 
municipal  election  last  May.  Our 
activity  was  not  connected  with  any 
organized  political  party.  It  was,  rather, 
an  attempt  to  stimulate  citizens  in 
general  to  go  to  the  polls  and  use 
their  democratic  privilege. 

Meetings  were  held  in  each  school, 
and  each  teacher  was  asked  to  contact 
five  registered  voters,  urging  them  to 
vote.  Teachers  were  warned,  in  these 
contacts,  not  to  talk  about  salary, 
classroom  problems,  etc.  Just  before 
election,  follow-up  letters  were  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  Association. 

The  municipal  vote  in  that  election 
was  1,000  greater  than  had  been  an¬ 
ticipated,  and  a  large  part  of  that 
increase  was  attributed  to  teacher  effort. 
Our  Association  printed  an  open  letter 
in  the  local  papiers  thanking  our  mem¬ 
bers  for  a  good  job  done. 


In  November  we  tried  to  broaden 
our  efforts,  though  our  objective  was 
still  to  increase  our  personal  partici¬ 
pation  in  government  and  to  encourage 
public  participation.  Again  we  took 
care  that  our  activities  not  be  construed 
as  endorsement  of  any  political  group. 

During  the  summer  we  directed  a 
letter  to  all  40  local  associations  in 
Bergen  County,  outlining  our  past  ef¬ 
forts  and  our  future  plans.  We  urged 
them  to  set  up  similar  plans  in  their 
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own  communities,  so  that  the  whole 
county  vote  might  be  large. 

We  checked,  at  the  county  board  of 
elections,  on  the  registration  (about 
90%)  of  all  Hackensack  teachers  liv¬ 
ing  in  Bergen  County.  We  also  checked 
the  number  of  those  registered  who 
voted  in  the  last  general  election  (over 
95%). 

With  the  opening  of  school  the  HEA 
used  this  information  to  encourage  the 
unregistered  to  register;  we  sent  lists 
to  schools,  discussed  it  in  Association 
meeting;  and  posted  a  reminder  on 
school  bulletin  boards  as  the  deadline 
neared.  Again  through  the  newspapers, 
the  general  public  was  informed  of 
our  own  campaign,  and  unregistered 
citizens  were  warned  of  the  closing 
date. 

Just  before  election,  we  sent  a 
special  request  to  all  teachers  to  re¬ 
peat  their  spectacular  performance  of 
last  May  in  the  November  polling. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  voted  themselves,  and  urged  oth¬ 
ers  to  vote. 

On  their  own  voting  we  ran  a  post¬ 
election  check.  Asked  individually, 
90.3  per  cent  tell  us  they  voted  on 
November  8.  We  have  reported  the 
results  to  the  county  organization, 
which  is  seeking  similar  data  for  the 
entire  county. 
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L.  Steel  presents  the  Annual 
Service  to  Education  to  former 


CLASSROOM  TEACHERS:  At  tha 

SCIENCE  RECOGNITION:  Dr.  Selman  A.  Waksman  of  Hour,  Lillian  Givens,  exchange 

Rutgers  is  honored  hy  Lee  R.  Yothers  of  Rahway  for  between  Freda  Scribner,  new 

the  Science  Teachers.  her  predecessor. 

EXAMINING  BOOKS:  Ethel  McKnight.  Hight.-lown;  John  F.  Almond. 

Mrs.  ELthel  Scott.  Trenton;  Florie  B.  Tumley,  Haddonfield;  Daniel  H.  Gish,  Collingswood ;  Af 

Camden.  Edward  J.  Gavin.  Waldwick;  and  Nathan  Richman,  West  New  York.  wi. 


1 


REGISTERING: 
Helen  McLanghlin, 
Orange. 


AT  ART  EXHIBIT:  Mr».  Mahie  S.  Tmitt,  Glen  Ridge;  Janet  A.  Reyno, 
Haddon  Heights;  Mrs.  Helene  R.  Condon,  School  for  Deaf;  Carmela 
Migliano.  Camden;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Arthur,  Pennsanken. 


vention 


PRESIDENTS  TEA:  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Hipp  (right)  pours 
for  Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Pratt,  Andnhon;  Mrs.  Nell  C.  Partridge, 
Montclair;  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Mehrer,  Audubon. 


Charles  A.  Parker,  Miri> 
am  Wilkinson  Thomas 
W.  Montgomery,  all  of 
Pitman. 


DEMONSTRATION  LESSON:  A  program  feature  was  the  class  taught  by  Dr.  Walter  A. 
Wittirh.  showing  the  use  of  visual  aids  in  ‘‘Learning  to  Understand  Our  Neighbors.** 

BOARDWALK.:  James  Holcombe.  Union;  Mrs.  Evelyne  Holcombe.  Thomas  O. 

Mountainside;  Charles  J.  Walker  and  Elizabeth  Hanley,  Deepwater;  and  Hopkins, 

Leonora  Feuchter,  Union.  Burlington  Twp. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Minutes  of  Delegate  Assembly,  November  10,  1949 


PRESIDENT  CHARLES  L.  STEEL,  JR., 
called  the  Delegate  Assembly  to  order  in 
the  Traymore  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  at  3:10 
P.M..  and  with  41  members  present,  recog¬ 
nized  a  quorum.  It  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Thomas  and  passed  that  Ida  Spetgang  be 
accepted  as  a  proxy  for  Marjorie  StansBeld. 

RICHARD  R.  HAMLEN  reported  for  the 
Committee  on  Order  of  Business  and  Rules 
of  Procedure.  It  was  moved  by  Miss  Por- 
reca  and  passed  to  approve  the  order  of 
business  and  rules  of  procedure. 

PRESIDENT  STEEL  reported  on  the 
activities  of  the  Association,  calling  special 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  reserve  account 
has  been  doubled  in  two  years,  and  is  now 
155,000.  MRS.  FLORENCE  H.  PRICE, 
treasurer,  submitted  her  report  (Review,  No¬ 
vember,  1949,  p.  91).  A  motion  was  passed 
to  receive  this  report.  DR.  FREDERICK  L. 
HIPP,  Executive  Secretary,  outlined  some  of 
the  major  policy  problems  facing  the  As¬ 
sociation. 

Committee  Reports 
FREDA  SCRIBNER,  chairman  of  the 
Long  Time  Planning  Committee,  reported 
its  emphasis  on  teacher  recruitment,  through 
building  increased  respect  for  the  profession 
among  teachers  in  service  and  through  a 
program  of  scholarships  for  future  teachers. 
It  was  moved  and  passed  to  accept  this 
report. 

DR.  EUGENE  G.  WILKINS,  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Educational  Research,  called  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  no  longer  does  research,  but  now  acts 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Research  Di¬ 
rector.  It  was  moved  by  Miss  Stadler  and 
pa.ssed  that  the  report  be  accepted. 

The  Enrollment  (Committee  report,  DR. 
RICHARD  T.  BECK,  chairman,  called  at¬ 
tention  to  steadily  increasing  enrollment, 
with  totals  for  1948-49  of  24,878  active  teach¬ 
ers.  1,742  retired  teachers,  and  1.300  asso¬ 
ciate  members.  Mr.  Davis  moved,  and  it  was 
passed,  to  accept  this  report. 

WILLL\M  S.  piEMER.  Resolutions 
Committee  chairman.'  registered  approval  of 
the  proposed  revision  of  the  By-Laws  under 
which  this  would  be  eliminated  as  a  stand¬ 
ing  committee.  He  also  reported  favorably 
on  a  resolution  to  endorse  the  principles  of 
world  federation  and  to  support  a  similar 
resolution  now  under  consideration  in 
Congress.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Roberts  and 
seconded  to  adopt  that  resolution.  John  W. 
Ryder*  spoke  in  favor  of  it.  It  was  moved 
*  hy  Mr.  Barr,  seconded  and  passed  to  table 
the  resolution. 

Pension  Policy 

JOSEPH  L.  CLAYTON,  chairman,  re¬ 
ported  for  the  Pension  Policy  Committee. 
The  committee  asked  that  the  Delegate 
Assembly  approve  an  appropriation  of  $2,000 
out  of  free  balance  in  order  to  make  neces¬ 
sary  studies  toward  the  possible  liberalization 
of  the  Pension  Fund.  It  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Davis,  and  passed  that  this  recommendation 
be  approved. 

Mr.  Clayton  also  recommended  for  his 
committee  that  A-286,  the  Complete  Pension 
Plan  bill,  be  reintroduced  this  year  in  the 
same  form  as  last  year.  'It  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  and  passed  to  adopt  that 
recommendation. 


In  the  discussion  Mr.  Clayton  indicated 
that  the  Association  is  continuing  its  re¬ 
search  into  the  problems  of  teachers  who 
have  more  years  of  service  than  are  credited 
to  them  in  the  retirement  system,  and  that 
their  problems  should  be  given  separate  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Pension  Policy  Committee 
in  the  future.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hartley, 
and  passed,  that  a  summary  of  the  problems 
involved  in  such  action  be  printed  in  the 
Review.  (See  Page  138.) 

Miss  Housman*  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  law  already  makes  some  pro¬ 
vision  for  non-members  of  the  retirement 
system.  She  also  called  attention  to  the 
annual  increase  in  the  certification,  and 
urged  consideration  of  cost  and  source  of 
money  in  seeking  liberalization.  .  Walter  L. 
Aumhammer*  spoke  about  a  letter  which 
delegates  to  the  Pension  Convention  had 
directed  to  the  candidates  for  (nivernor.  It 
was  moved  and  passed  to  accept  the  Pension 
Policy  report. 

Legislation 

CLAUDE  B.  KLEINFELTER  reported  for 
the  Legislative  Committee.  It  recommended 
the  following  program  of  state  legislation  for 
1950: 

1.  The  $34,000,000  state  aid  program,  with 
state  aid  for  adult  education  as  a  separate 
bill. 

2.  The  35-year,  one-quarter  pay  pension  bill 
(.4-286). 

3.  A  salary  proposal  to  await  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Salary  Committee. 

4.  Reorganization  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  to  provide  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Commissioner  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  a  term  of  at  least 
five  years,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor. 

5.  Defining  “teacher”  in  the  Civil  Service 
Law  to  exclude  all  professional  education 
employees  from  Civil  Service. 

6.  That  provision  be  made  for  deduction  of 
a  part  of  the  normal  pension  appropriation 
from  state  aid  to  local  school  districts 
when,  as,  and  if  the  districts  receive  sub¬ 
stantial  additional  aid  (at  least  double 
the  proposed  deduction). 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Barr  and  passed  that 
this  program  be  approved.  Mr.  Kieinfelter 
indicated  that  his  committee  would  give  the 
same  support  to  the  bonus  extender  act  as 
it  has  in  the  past,  though  it  does  not  plan  to 
sponsor  such  a  bill. 

The  Legislative  Committee  recommended 
the  following  program  of  federal  legislation: 

1.  Tax  exemption  for  retired  public  em¬ 
ployees,  including  teachers,  up  to  $1440 
per  year. 

2.  Tax  exemption  for  school  activities. 

3.  Federal  aid  without  federal  control. 

By  motion  the  committee  report  was 
accepted. 

THOMAS  A.  SULLIVAN  reported  that 
the  Auditing  Committee  had  examined  the 
auditor’s  report  which  attests  to  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  treasurer’s  accounts.  This  report 
was  adopted.  FRED  WARDLE  reported 
that  the  Assembly  had  already  acted  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  Budget  Com¬ 
mittee  (NJEA  Reporter,  June,  1949). 


HOWARD  D.  MORRISON  reported  that 
the  Elections  Committee  was  recommending 
“no  action”  on  several  proposed  changes  in 
county  election  procedure.  The  question  of 
proxy  voting  or  absentee  ballots  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Constitution  Revision  Commit¬ 
tee  without  recommendation.  Mr.  Fenster- 
maker  moved,  and  it  was  passed,  to  adopt 
that  report. 

Welfare  • 

GEORGE  W.  HAYWARD  briefly  dis¬ 
cussed  the  confidential  report  of  the  Welfare 
Committee,  urging  especially  that  teachers 
in  difficulty  seek  NJEA  help  early.  It  was 
moved  by  Miss  Francis  and  passed  to  accept 
the  report. 

HELEN  M.  HEDLEY,  for  the  Editorial 
Committee,  asked  that  teachers  mention  the 
.Review  in  making  purchases,  as  an  aid  to 
advertising.  The  report  was  accepted. 

KENNETH  WOODBURY  reported  for  the 
Salary  Committee,  outlining  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  the  committee  to  approve 
the  principle  of  a  state-wide  minimum 
salary  schedule,  and  the  studies  being  made 
on  which  specific  proposals  would  be  based. 
By  motion  the  report  was  received  and  the 
policy  of  a  state-wide  minimum  schedule  was 
approved.  Mr.  Dwyer  asked  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  keep  teachers  informed  of 
the  committee’s  thinking  about  the  schedule. 

Following  a  dinner  recess,  ERIC  GROE- 
ZINGER.  for  the  Coordinating  Committee, 
called  attention  to  changes  in  NEA  enroll¬ 
ment  procedures,  and  urged  widespread 
support  of  the  November  NEA  membership 
campaign.  It  was  moved  by  Mrs.  Myers  and 
passed  to  accept  the  report. 

New  By-Laws 

DR.  THOMAS  E.  ROBINSON  reporting 
for  the  Constitution  Revision  Committee 
recommended  against  a  mandatory  provision 
for  plural  candidacies  in  county  elections  on 
the  ground  that  better  regional  distribution 
can  often  be  obtained  with  single  candi¬ 
dacies;  and  it  might  at  times  be  difficult  to 
get  the  best  people  to  enter  contested  elec- 
.  tions.  It  was  moved  and  passed  to  accept 
that  part  of  the  report. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mrs.  Blemle  and 
seconded  that  the  amendments  to  the  By- 
Laws  (Review,  May,  1949)  be  adopted  with 
the  understanding  that  those  which  are  in 
conflict  with  the  present  constitution  go  into 
effect  if  and  when  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  are  adopted.  It  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Barr  and  passed  to  amend  By-law  15 
to  read  “officers  and  other  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee.”  It  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Roberts  and  passed  to  amend  the  last 
sentence  of  By-Law  21  to  read  “It  shall 
report  thereon  to  the  Delegate  Assembly.” 
Miss  Blemle’s  motion  was  then  passed. 

The  report  of  MICHAEL  GIOIA,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Community  Discussions  Commit¬ 
tee  showed  that  33,055  persons  last  year  took 
part  in  294  meetings  sponsored  by  the  Oim- 
mittee.  For  the  current  year  two  News¬ 
week  outlines,  DO  WE  NEGLECT  OUR 
MENTALLY  ILL,  and  ARE  COMIC  BOOKS 
A  NATIONAL  HAZARD,  and  a  film,  UFE 
WITH  JUNIOR,  are  being  ma.lc  available. 
The  report  was  accepted. 
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MARION  W.  FOX,  chairman  of  the  Code 
of  EUhics  Committee,  reported  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  suggesting  use  of  the  Review, 
pamphlets,  and  discussion  “to  invite  indi¬ 
viduals  to  pause  and  reflect  on  what  is  right 
or  wrong  when  faced  with  situations  involv¬ 
ing  ethics.”  It  was  moved  and  passed  to 
recommend  to  the  Executive  Committee  that 
this  special  committee  be  continued.  It  was 
moved  by  Miss  Ryan  and  passed  to  adopt 
the  report. 

Election  Procedure 

Under  new  business,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Chester* 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
to  change  Article  VI,  Section  1  to  read  “Pro¬ 
vided  further,  that  each  school  district  shall 
have  one  delegate  for  each  five  hundred 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  or  major  fraction  thereof  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.”  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hartley  and 
seconded  that  this  amendment  be  proposed 
by  the  Delegate  Assembly.  After  discussion 
of  the  possible  effect  of  such  a  change  upon 
the  delegate  system,  it  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Roberts  and  passed  to  table  the  motion. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Barr  and  passed  that 
a  summary  of  the  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee  be  mailed  out  to  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  members. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bergen  and  passed 
that  the  Delegate  Assembly  recommend  to 
the  President  and  Executive  Committee  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  up 
matters  relative  to  election  procedure. 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Van  Wyk  and 
passed  that  the  Delegate  .Assembly  extend 
a  vote  of  thanks  and  commendation  to  the 
officers  for  the  fine  job  in  conducting  the 
work  of  the  organization  during  the  past 
year.  The  Delegate  Assembly  then  adjourned. 

*  Not  a  member  of  the  Delegate  Assembly. 


Married  Members  Make  Music 

The  Department  of  Music  was 
entertained  at  lunch  at  the  Convention 
by  “The  Playing  Butterfields”  of  East 
Orange  (left)  and  “The  Singing  Allan- 
Allens”  of  Bernardsville  (below). 


CONVENTION  (ConUnnedl 


sions,  and  class  size  are  all  on  the 
increase.  He  said: 

“More  state  financial  aid  for  our 
schools  at  all  levels  is  necessary. 
Unless  large  suras  of  money  are  made 
available  soon,  the  standards  of  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  will 
continue  to  sink  to  lower  levels,  our 
teacher  training  institutions  will  fail 
to  attract  enough  young  people  to  over¬ 
come  the  teacher  shortage,  and  our 
youth  will  be  deprived  of  opportunities 
in  higher  education  provided  in  other 
states. 


NEED  CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING  CASH? 

You  can  borrow  from  your  Teacher  Credit  Union 

Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 
Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 
Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Federal  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education,  Administration 
Building,  Bloomfield 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Walnut  St.  School,  Delanco 
Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Federal  Credit  Union,  107  N.  Sixth  St.,  Camden 
Cape  May  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  County  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cape 
May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Union  St.  School,  Hackensack 
Cumberland  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 
East  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 
Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 

Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 
Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St,  Asbnry  Park 
Morris  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 
Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark 
Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  1201  Lansdowne  Terrace, 
Plainfield 

Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Room  506,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  Sdiool,  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School, 
New  Brunswick 

Teaneck  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  119  Hi^  St,  Hackettstown 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  761  Elm  St,  Arlington 
West  Orange  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 


“The  solution  requires  more  than  an 
expression  by  the  people  favoring  more 
appropriations  by  the  state  for  educa¬ 
tion.  The  state  cannot  make  such  ap¬ 
propriations  unless  new  taxes  are 
levied.  No  conceivable  economies  in 
state  services  will  produce  any  appre¬ 
ciable  part  of  the  funds  necessary  for 
education.  The  present  revenues  of  the 
state  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  even 
the  present  provisions  for  state  aid  to 
the  local  schools.  Request  for  more 
state  aid  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
willingness  to  pay  new  taxes.” 

Convention  Miscellany 

The  Commercial  Exhibits  were 
bigger  and  better  than  ever,  and  drew 
huge  crowds.  .  .  .  The  NJEA  itself  had 
a  colorful  booth  in  the  non-commercial 
section.  People  asked  a  lot  of  ques¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  Also  notable  were  the  Art 
and  Handwriting  exhibits.  The  art 
exhibit  is  becoming  a  major  convention 
attraction. 

The  main  convention  programs  were 
of  very  high  quality.  High  praise  for 
the  class  demonstration  of  visual  aids 
by  Dr.  Wittich;  Dr.  Mason  Gross  of 
Rutgers  sounded  a  lofty  inspirational 
note;  and  Kenneth  McFarland  and 
NEA  President  Andy  Holt  kept  an 
evening  audience  in  stitches.  The 
largest  audience  turned  out  for  the  All- 
State  Concert.  Guest  Conductor  Peter 
J.  Wilhousky,  once  a  New  Jersey  high 
school  pupil,  achieved  amazing  choral 
effects. 

The  Saturday  meetings  of  the  affili¬ 
ated  organizations*  were  of  especially 
high  quality,  reflecting  additional 
financial  aid  by  the  NJEA  toward  their 
program  expenses. . . .  Science  teachers 
gave  a  special  citation  to  Dr.  Selman 
A.  Waksman  for  his  discoveries  in  the 
field  of  microbiology.  .  .  .  English 
teachers  made  their  annual  New  Jersey 
book  award  for  Cheaper  by  the  Dozen. 
They  were  told  by  Bernard  B.  Smith 
that  “the  quality  of  television  broad¬ 
casting  today  from  a  cultural  point  of 
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view  is  better  than  it  ever  will  be  again, 
80  long  as  advertising  remains  the  sole 
source  for  its  support.” 

Irving  R.  M.  Panzer,  General  Counsel 
for  the  National  Committee  on  Atomic 
Information,  told  the  Elementary 
School  Press  Association  that  “in  a 
grim  world  of  unsettled  diplomatic 
relations  and  unfriendly  ideologies, 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  and 
materials  will  be  a  luxury  we  will  not 
be  able  to  afford.” 

To  handwriting  teachers  Gertrude 
Hildredth  said  “the  number  of  left¬ 
handers  appears  to  have  increased 
among  the  young  school  population. 
There  is  mounting  evidence  that  people 
are  not  naturally  or  natively  right  or 
left-handed.”  Titania,  the  new  syn¬ 
thetic  stone  more  brilliant  than  the 
diamond,  was  described  to  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts  teachers  by  William  T. 
Baxter,  who  discussed  gem  cutting  as 
a  school  activity.  One  of  the  major 
inspirational  speeches  of  the  convention 
was  made  by  Frances  Perkins  before 
the  Elementary  School  Principals. 

William  B.  Carr,  Association  Secre¬ 
tary  of  NEA,  told  Classroom  Teachers 
what  they  have  to  be  thankful  for  as 
American  teachers  .  .  .  and  a  school 
secretary’s  job  was  outlined  by  William 
P.  Uhler,  Jr.  as  follows:  “All  you  do 
is  keep  the  records,  file,  take  dictation, 
type  letters  and  forms,  open  the  in¬ 
coming  and  send  out  the  outgoing  mail, 
receive  visitors,  find  reference  material 
for  the  boss,  remind  the  boss  of  his 
engagements,  keep  his  desk  straight¬ 
ened  up,  note  the  office  temperature, 
ring  the  bells,  tell  salesmen  the  boss  is 
busy,  answer  the  telephone,  and  a  few 
other  odds  and  ends.  What  do  you  do 
with  all  your  spare  time?” 


NEW  OFFICERS 

Elementary  Classroom  Teachers 
Freda  ^ribner,  Vineland 
Elementary  School  Principals 
Mrs.  Bertha  Lyons,  Vineland 
Assn,  of  School  Secretaries 
Ida  LaPaglia,  Trenton 
Assn,  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development 
Bernhard  Schneider, 

Bloomingdale 

Department  of  Sqperintendence 
Kenneth  F.  Woodbury, 

Jersey  City 
Department  of  Music 
Samuel  Peck,  Belleville 
Art  Elducation  Association 
Daphne  Koenig,  Trenton 
Visual  Education  Association 
Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Burt,  Glen  Rock 
Assn,  for  Childhood  Education  I 

Sarah  Baldwin,  East  Orange  j 


N.  J.  Art  Education  Association 
Seeks  To  Serve  All  Teachers 

By  DAPHNE  KOENIG 

Trenton 


The  New  Jersey  Art  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  always  had,  as  its  main  pur¬ 
pose,  the  furthering  of  the  needs  of  all 
art  education  in  the  state.  This  is  not 
confined  to  the  need  of  the  art  teacher 
alone ;  equal  attention  is  given  the  needs 
of  the  classroom  teacher  and  the  special 
teacher.  This  has  led  us  into  various 
activities,  from  working  on  the  State 
Bulletin,  sponsoring  traveling  exhibits 
of  children’s  work  and  studies  of  the 
working  conditions  and  the  status  of 
art  teachers  to  informational  meetings 
and  workshops. 

We  hope  all  teachers  enjoyed  the 
fine  exhibits  at  the  November  conven¬ 
tion  and  that  all  will  follow  our  activ¬ 
ities  more  closely  and  perhaps  join  our 
association.  Many  of  these  activities 
are  on  a  sectional  basis  to  bring  them 
close  to  home. 

Polish  Project 

Mrs.  Olga  Kenselaar,  Garfield 
teacher,  is  the  newly  elected  chairman 
of  the  North  Section.  She  is  planning 
a  Polish  project  for  this  winter.  Mrs. 
Florence  Titman  of  Rutherford,  who 
spent  last  summer  in  Guatemala,  is 
lecturing  on  her  experiences  and  show¬ 
ing  her  paintings.  Chester  Kuziora 
will  demonstrate  teaching  methods  at 
a  sectional  meeting  later  this  year.  The 
section  also  plans  a  meeting  to  view 
colored  photographs  of  the  Hallowe’en 
window  paintings. 

Plan  Art  Forum 

The  North  Central  Section  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  spring  forum  discussion  of  the 
problems  confronting  education,  espe¬ 
cially  art  education.  Panel  members 
will  be  parents,  business  men  and  edu¬ 
cators.  In  October  a  Binney  and  Smith 
workshop  was  held  at  Mountain  Lakes 
for  the  Morris  County  teachers;  it  was 
sponsored  by  Mildred  Calloway.  Assist¬ 
ing  Gladys  K.  Howard  of  Newark, 
sectional  chairman,  are  Alice  Bingham,  ‘ 
Irvington;  Seymour  Landsman,  New¬ 
ark;  Ruth  Trappan,  Orange;  Charlotte 
Lockwood,  Newark  STC;  Charles 
Goehler,  Elizabeth;  Helen  Crisson, 
East  Orange;  and  Janet  Carswell, 
Roselle. 

Mexico  Slides 

Abbie  Strickland  of  Red  Bank,  head 
of  the  East  Central  Section,  presided  at 
a  fall  meeting  at  which  Miss  Howard 
showed  65  kodachrome  slides  which 


Miss  Koenig  is  now  serving  her  second 
term  as  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Art 
Education  Association.  Serving  with  her 
are  Mildred  Calloway  of  Mountain 
Lakes,  vice-president;  Helen  E.  Crisson, 
East  Orange,  secretary;  and  Margaret 
Marshall,  Trenton,  treasurer. 

resulted  from  a  six  month  visit  to 
Mexico.  A  January  meeting  will  view 
slides  from  the  International  Art  Ex¬ 
change,  and  an  open  forum  will  be  held 
in  March  on  problems  of  teaching.  In 
May  this  group  will  study  photographs 
of  classroom  work  and  discuss  them. 
Active  in  this  area  are  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Lowrie,  Janice  Tyndall,  Muriel  V. 
Lewis,  and  Myrl  Allen. 

Hear  Local  Artists 
Around  Trenton  the  West  Central 
Section  will  meet  twice  this  year  to 
hear  noted  local  artists  and  craftsmen. 
It  also  plans  two  dinner  meetings  for 
“shop  talk”  with  a  speaker.  One  of  the 
speakers  will  be  Richard  Lippold, 
modern  sculptor.  Many  members  of 
this  section  are  exhibiting  artists  as 
well  as  teachers;  these  include  Mrs. 
Helene  Condon,  John  Slavik  and  Mrs. 
Amy  Wells  Fell.  Mr.  Slavik  showed 
color  slides  of  old  and  new  master¬ 
pieces  at  a  fall  meeting.  Leaders  in 
this  area  are  Otto  Fischer,  New  Hope, 
Mrs.  Fell,  Mr.  Slavik  and  Stanley  Ellis 
of  Trenton. 

Workshop  Planned 
Under  its  new  chairman,  Elaine 
Warden  of  Camden,  the  South  Section 
is  planning  a  Binney  and  Smith  work¬ 
shop,  to  be  held  at  Bridgeton,  February 
7,  8,  9.  Aiding  Miss  Warden  are  Alice 
Beck,  Clayton;  Dorothy  Blair,  Swedes- 
boro;  Dorothy  Erickson,  Glassboro, 
and  Mrs.  Ethel  Patterson,  Merchant- 
ville. 
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Tfcxt? 


Some  things  tee  as  teachers 
might  do  as  a  result  of  the  facts 
gathered  by  survey  and  research 
in  other  schools. 


By  THOMAS  E.  ROBHSSON 

Mercer  County  Superintendent 


Business  Offers  Lesson:  The 
reading  habits  of  20,000  business  ex¬ 
ecutives  were  recently  explored  by  the 
Harvard  Business  Review.  The  findings 
showed  that  the  typical  executive  reads 
regularly  a  business  newspaper,  a  trade 
publication  in  his  own  specialized  field, 
and  four  magazines  of  general  busi¬ 
ness  interest.  One  of  the  interesting 
conclusions  derived  is  that  the  more 
successful  the  executive  is,  the  more  he 
apparently  subscribes  to  business 
publications. 

Whal  18  the  average  number  of 
educational  publications  to  which  the 
teachers  in  your  school  subscribe? 
Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  a  posi¬ 
tive  correlation  between  the  number 
of  such  publications  bought  or  read 
by  a  teacher  and  the  reputation  which 
his  teaching  ability  has  earned?  If 
there  is  such  a  correlation,  a  faculty 
need  not  look  far  to  find  one  effective 
means  of  improving  the  effectiveness 
of  its  instruction. 

•  •  * 

Are  Men  Desirable?  Indiana  has 
the  largest  number  of  men  teachers  of 
any  state  in  the  Union= — 38%,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Indiana  State  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  percentage  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  is  18.4  (in  1946-47). 

What  is  the  percentage  of  men  teach¬ 
ers  in  your  school  system?  Has  your 
local  association  estimated  the  per¬ 
centage  that  would  be  desirable,  and 
suggested  steps  that  might  be  taken  to 
achieve  the  appropriate  proportion? 

•  •  « 

Let’s  Equip  Ourselves:  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  study  by  Lloyd  N.  Morriset  of 
the  L^niversity  of  California,  every 
school  with  fewer  than  .300  pupils 
should  have  at  least  the  following  kinds 
of  audio-visual  equipment;  a  16-mm, 
I  sound  motion-picture  projector,  a 
combination  filmstrip  and  slide  pro¬ 
jector,  a  record  player,  a  radio,  and 
portable  screens. 

If  these  items  are  the  minimum 
equipment  needed  to  use  effectively 
audio-visual  aids  in  a  small  school, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  see  that 
they  are  available  for  use — and  that 
they  are  used  after  their  purchase. 
Does  your  school  measure  up  to  this 
minimum  standard?  If  not,  would  it 
not  be  wise  to  request  that  the  new 
budget  make  provision  for  the  ma¬ 
chines  you  do  not  now  have? 

*  *  * 

Challenge  of  the  Range:  Reading 
experts,  says  an  article  in  the  October 


A  priceless  book  by  Virginia  Church 

TEACHERS  ARE  PEOPLE 

Foreword  by  Rupert  Hughes. 

Only  $1  at  your  bookstore,  or 
Wallace  Hebberd,  Publisher, 

Santo  Borboro  24,  Californio. 

A  grand  gift  for  —  or  from  —  a  teocherl 


School  Board  Journal,  state  that  the 
reading  range  of  a  typical  high  school 
class  is  about  seven  years.  The  real 
need  today,  the  article  points  out,  is  for 
a  range  of  reading  material  in  the 
various  subjects  that  will  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  and  needs  of  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  class. 

What  is  the  range  of  reading  ability 
in  your  class?  Obviously,  if  there  is 
an  ability  range  of  seven  years,  one 
single  textbook  cannot  meet  tbe  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  class.  What  can 


be  done,  in  point  of  textbooks  and 
teaching  procedures,  to  satisfy  real¬ 
istically  their  varying  abilities? 


MR.  and  MRS.  PUBLIC 
need  educating 
about  education  •  •  • 


To  oppoor  in  Time  Mogozinc  0«c«mb«r  S,  1949 


That  is  why  American  Seating  Company 
is  running  these  full-page  messages  in 
Time  Magazine,  as  part  of  a  continuing 
campaign  for  better  schools.  They  point 
out  that  investments  in  education  are 
investments  in  the  future  of  our  nation. 

That  this  campaign  is  winning  public 
recognition  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident.  If  it  serves,  even  to  a  small 
dewee,  to  ease  the  way  for  educators 
and  educational  institutions  to  do  their 
work  still  better,  it  will  have  justified  our 
efforts. 

American  Seating  Company  is  close  to 
educational  problems  and  their  relation  to 
progress — with  a  familiarity  resulting  from 
more  than  60  years  of  developing  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  school  furniture. 

^Typical  »f  other  TIME  school  ads,  mdssdmg  erne 
of  Jmsu  6,  1949 


FREE  I  Write  for  new  48-page 
illustrated  booklet,  "The  Co¬ 
ordinated  Classroom"  by  Dareil 
Boyd  Harmon.  Also  "Progress 
Toward  Improved  Classroom 
Environment." 


WOILO’S  IIADII  IN  FUBUC  SiATINO 

(y/meiicm  (Seating  (hmpa/ty 

Grond  Rapids  2a  MkMgan 
Rronch  Offkas  ond  Distribatars  in  Principal  CiHas 
MamtfiKtttnrt  of 

ScHoola  Auditorium,  Church,  Thaatra,  Transportationa 
Stodivm  Soating,  and  Foldi«^  Choirs 


DECEMBER,  1949 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 


A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 
ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICANT  TO  THEM 


SCHOOL  LAW 

Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
NJEA  Attorney 

A  veteran  of  World  W'ar  n  was  given 
a  contract  to  teach  in  a  school  district 
for  one  year  and  at  the  expiration  of 
this  contract  was  given  another  con¬ 
tract  hy  the  local  Board  of  Education 
to  teach  for  the  second  successive  year, 
but  his  contract  was  not  renewed  for 
the  third  year.  Does  this  teacher  have 
tenure  under  the  tenure  statute  affect¬ 
ing  War  veterans? 

No.  R.  S.  38:16-1,  which  gives  tenure 
to  war  veterans  in  public  employment, 
has  the  following  provisions,  “pro¬ 
vided  however,  that  in  no  event  is  it 
intended  that  this  Act -shall  apply  to 
appointoents  made  for  a  fixed  or  stated 
period  of  time.”  In  the  present  case, 
the  teacher  in  question  was  appointed 
by  contract  for  a  fixed  or  stated  period 
of  time,  namely,  for  two  successive 
years  and  therefore,  he  does  not  have 
tenure. 

To  what  extent  may  a  local  Board 
of  Education  make  rules  governing  the 
relationship  between  the  said  Board  and 
its  teachers? 

A  Board  of  Education  may  make 
rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  statutes  appli¬ 
cable  thereto,  governing  the  engage¬ 
ment  and  employment  of  teachers  and 
principals,  the  terms  and  tenure  of  the 
employment,  the  promotion  and  dis¬ 
missal  of  teachers  and  principals,  and 
the  salaries  and  time  and  mode  of  pay¬ 
ment  thereof.  R.  S.  18:13-5. 

Does  a  local  teacher’s  organuation 
have  the  RIGHT  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  under  the  law? 

No.  Article  I,  paragraph  19  of  the 
State  Constitution  gives  persons  in 
public  employment,  “the  right  to 
organize,  present  to  and  make  known 
to  the  State,  or  any  of  its  political 
subdivisions  or  agencies,  their  griev¬ 
ances  and  proposals  through  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  their  own  choosing.”  This 
paragraph  does  not  give  them  the  right 
to  bargain  collectively. 

What  positions  are  protected  by  tenure 
under  the  Teacher’s  Tenure  statutes? 

Teachers,  principals,  supervising 
principals,  superintendents  and  assist¬ 
ant  superintendents  have  tenure  pro¬ 
tection  after  the  required  serv’ice  in 
a  particular  school  district,  under  the 
statutes. 
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SICK  LEAVE 

Robert  D.  Bole 
NJEA  Research  Director 

Must  a  board  of  education  set  up  a 
sick  leave  policy  for  its  teachers? 

A  1942  State  law  makes  it  com¬ 
pulsory  for  a  board  of  education  to 
allow  its  teachers  a  minimum  of  ten 
school  days’  sick  leave  at  full  pay. 

Can  a  teacher  accumulate  unused  sick 
ieave  credit  for  use  in  future  years? 

A  board  of  education  may  allow  a 
maximum  of  5  days  unused  sick  leave 
credit  to  accumulate  each  year.  In 
practice  the  number  of  accumulated 
sick  leave  days  credit  varies  from  none 
in  some  districts  to  an  unlimited 
number  in  other  districts. 

For  what  types  of  absence  must  a 
board  of  education  grant  a  teacher  tick 
leave? 

A  teacher  must  be  paid  in  full  for  at 
least  ten  days  for  absences  resulting 
from  (a)  personal  illness,  (b)  personal 
injury,  (c)  exclusion  from  school  if 
being  quarantined  for  a  contagious 
disease  in  the  immediate  family. 

Can  a  board  of  education  grant  leaves 
of  absence  for  reasons  other  than 
personal  illness  or  injury? 

Yes.  Many  school  districts  volun¬ 
tarily  allow  teachers  leaves  of  absence 
at  full  pay  for  absences  resulting  from 
(a)  illness  in  family,  (b)  death  in 
family,  (c)  attendance  at  educational 
meetings,  (d)  attendance  at  court  pro¬ 
ceedings,  (e)  personal  business. 

What  is  the  common  practice  in  grant¬ 
ing  sick  leave  credit  in  New  Jersey 
school  districts? 

Practice  varies  considerably  from 
district  to  district.  Some  districts  ex¬ 
tend  only  those  sick  leave  privileges 
required  by  law.  Other  districts  are 
far  more  liberal — they  grant  more  than 
ten  days  sick  leave  per  year  and  allow 
unused  days  of  sick  leave  to  accumulate 
to  as  high  as  180  days,  or  in  some 
cases,  without  limit. 

What  happens  if  a  teacher  is  absent 
for  more  than  the  authorized  number  of 
days  stipulated  in  the  board  of  education 
regulations? 

Practice  again  varies,  but  a  fairly 
common  practice  is  to  pay  the  teacher 
the  difference  between  her  salary  and 
her  substitute’s  salary  for  a  period  of 
time,  after  which  time  the  teacher  is 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  without  pay. 


PENSIONS 

John  A.  Wood  III 

How  large  is  the  annual  certification 
for  the  coming  year? 

In  addition  to  $137,998  for  ad¬ 
ministration  expenses,  the  Trustees 
have  asked  for  a  reserve  appropriation 
of  $16,072,263. 

Why  is  it  so  large? 

The  30th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  indicates  that  the 
State  has  failed  for  the  last  two  years 
to  pay  the  deficiency  appropriation  to 
the  Pension  Fund  as  certified  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  has  allowed  but 
$1,500,000  each  year  for  this  item.  In 
addition  to  requesting  contributions 
from  the  State  in  accord  with  our  en¬ 
abling  act,  the  Trustees  have  had  to 
request  the  recovery,  by  payment  in 
cash,  of  the  amounts  by  which  their 
certifications  for  the  last  two  years 
have  been  cut  in  the  Appropriation 
Acts. 

Wh&t  has  been  done  to  secure  pay¬ 
ment  in  full? 

The  Trustees  have  appeared  each 
year  before  the  Budget  Officer  and 
before  the  Appropriation  Committee 
after  the  Appropriation  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced.  Before  this  Review  goes  to 
press,  they  will  have  had  their  budget 
hearings. 

At  the  Retirement  System’s  Con¬ 
vention  in  October  the  delegates  passed 
a  resolution  asking  the  governor-elect 
to  request  the  Legislature  to  appropri¬ 
ate  the  full  amount  certified  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  reduced 
payments? 

If,  for  a  few  years,  the  State  pays  the 
deficiency  appropriation  which  the 
enabling  act  calls  for,  the  deficit,  now 
close  to  $20,000,000,  will  be  funded  in 
cash.  Whereas  if  the  State  whittles 
down  the  amount  which  it  is  willing  to 
pay  as  a  deficiency  appropriation  to  the 
Pension  Fund,  we  will  be  on  an  ex¬ 
tended  program  of  deficit  financing 
which  over  the  years  will  cost  the  State 
and  the  taxpayer  several  million  dollars 
of  interest  on  pension  reserves  that  the 
State  has  promised  to  pay,  has  not  paid, 
and  has  not  been  earning  interest  as 
an  invested  asset.  This  interest  will 
eventually  have  to  be  paid  in  cash. 
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These  are  announcements  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  new  products  which  we  believe 
u-ill  be  of  professional  interest  to  educators. 
If  rite  The  Review  and  we'll  tell  you  where 
you  may  find  them. 

CoUescope  is  a  hooded  screen  with  a 
new  rear-projection  which  shows  sharp 
brilliant  pictures  in  ordinary  room  light. 
Permits  teacher  to  stand  in  front  of  the 
audience,  explaining  the  film  and  oper¬ 
ating  the  projector  at  the  same  time. 
Saves  darkroom  shades,  eliminates 
middle  aisle  and  allows  proper  venti¬ 
lation. 

Eiidur  Paint  offers  a  re-surfacing  coat 
for  old  slate  blackboards  at  the  cost  of 
3%  cents  per  square  foot  (3  coats)  for 
the  paint.  The  green  hue  makes  a 
brighter  more  cheerful  classroom  and  is 
recommended  by  illuminating  engineers 
for  maximum  readibility  and  minimum 
eye  strain. 

New  Pictorial  Stamp  Maps  designed 
for  mounting  actual  stamps  over  the 
illustrations.  Interspersed  with  com¬ 
ments  about  the  lure  and  lore  of 
postage  stamps  and  their  history. 


for  the  Asking 


This  issue  of  The  Review  carries  many 
coupons  including  the  one  at  the  bottom  of 
this  column.  Factual,  informative  material 
on  many  subjects  and  for  every  grade  will 
be  sent  you  promptly  upon  request. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked 
in  the  quantities  indicated,  it  is  enclosed 
for  each  item  checked. 

17.  23. 


Name . 

Address . 

City_ . . . 

Subject  taught 

Name  of  school . 

School  address . . 

Enrollment:  Boys.. 


FELTBOARD  IN  USE:  In  the  November 
Review  (p.  81),  Miss  Meeker  told  how  it 
helped  in  story-telling. 


The  Feltboard  has  been  cktssroom 
tested  in  many  midwestem  schools.  It 
includes  a  board  covered  with  especially 
treated  felt  and  colorful  felt  cut-outs, 
which,  when  placed  on  the  board,  adhere 
until  removed.  No  tacks,  tape  or  pins 
are  needed.  The  2'  x  3'  board  retails  at 
$6.50. 

Reading  Accelerator  is  designed  to 
increase  reading  ability  from  100  to 
300%  faster.  It  is  us^  for  problem 
reader  and  remedial  reading  work  and 
for  anyone  who  wants  to  read  well.  It 
may  be  used  with  any  type  of  reading 
material  and  does  not  require  prepara¬ 
tion  of  pages  nor  mutilation  of  books. 
Cost  $65.00. 


17,  “Patchwork  Girl”  Posture  Poster  in 
colors  and  a  set  of  six  posture  post¬ 
ers,  ‘These  Sitting  Americans,”  in 
black  and  white.  Designed  for  use 
in  the  classroom  to  assist  teachers 
in  maintaining  helpful  posture. 
(American  Seating  Company.) 


23.  “Coal  Black  Magic.”  A  4-page  re¬ 
print  in  color  showing  both  by  illus¬ 
tration  and  through  text  some  of 
the  amazing  by-products  of  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal — from  raincoats  to  records. 
The  author,  a  leading  scientist,  takes 
stock  of  the  growth  of  a  few  of  the 
200,000  by-products  of  bituminous 
coal.  (Bituminous  Coal  Institute.) 


Alew/  -Horizons  in  ^ 

>  Suggestions  we  hope  you  will  find  interesting  and  helpful 


Coolffe0 


—with  boked-in  "loops”  to 
hong  on.  your  troo  or  tio 
to  bronchos  with  bright 
ribbon  bows 


Domestic  science  teachers 
casting  about  for  a  Christmas  idea  that 
is  timely  and  different  for  this  year’s 
classes,  might  find  these  cookies-with- 
baked-in-loops  a  lot  of  fun  for  their  stu¬ 
dents  to  learn  to  make  —  useful,  too. 


See  how  easy  they  are  to  make 


Here's  something  novel  for  tree  orna¬ 
ments,  table  decorations,  etc.  And,  tied 
up  in  paper  napkins  with  Santa  Claus 
design  or  in  other  Christmasy  wrappings 
these  delightful  cookies  could  make  many 
a  friend  and  relative  a  very  personal, 
delicious  gift. 


Here,  also,  might  be  a  timely  money  rais¬ 
ing  suggestion  for  your  PTA,  Library 
Committee  or  other  school  group.  Inex¬ 
pensive  outlay  for  ingredients,  not  ter¬ 
ribly  time  taking.  And,  enjoyable  to  do. 
See  easy-to-follow  directions  at  the  right. 

fVe  hope  the  foregoing  is  helpful  to  you  just 
as  millions  of  people  find  chewing 
IVrigley' s  Spearmint  Gum  helpful  to  them. 

Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum  it  your 

I  quality  for 

j  real  chewing 


1  For  loop*,  iterilize  new  string  in  boiling 
water.  Snip  into  I H-  to  2-inch  lengths,  one 
for  each  cooky. 

2  Mix  up  batch  of  your  favor-  yy 
he  cooky  recipe-  sugar,  ginger, 

etc.  —  and  roll  out.  Cut  dough  ^ 

into  stars,  bells,  gingerbread  j 
men,  etc.,  place  loop  of  string 
at  top  edge  of  each  cooky. 

3  Place  tiny  patch  of  cooky  1  I 
dough  securely  over  ends  of 

string.  Avoid  too  much  pres- 
sure  or  you  will  push  cookies 
out  of  shape.  J  \  ' 

4  Lay  cookies  an  inch  apart  on 
flat  baking  tin  with  patch  tide 


down  to  keep  top  of  cooky 
smooth  for  decorating. 


5  When  baked,  allow  time  to  cool,  then 
decorate  with  tinted  confectioner’s  icing — 
making  green  icing  wreaths  dotted  with 
cinnamon  candies  or  currant  “berries”,  red 
tinted  bells,  raisin-buttoned  gingerbread  men, 
etc. ,  using  imagination  for  other  decorations. 

6  When  icing  it  dry,  cook- 
iet  are  ready  to  box  or  to  hang 
by  loops  to  branches  or  pull 
gay  colored  holiday  ribtmns 

through  loops  and  tie  cookies  ^  V-  }/ 
to  outer  branches  of  Christ- 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

- -  OK 

School  Libraries  ...  A  Forward  Look 

By  MRS.  JANE  BAKER  HOBSON,  Consultant 

Srhool  and  Young  Peoples*  Libraries 


l|EW  Jersey  is  the  24th  state  to  create 
IKa  position  of  leadership  at  the  state 
level  for  school  library  service.  This 
leadership  will  be  given  by  the  Public 
and  School  Library  Services  Bureau  in 
the  Department  of  Education  through 
the  School  and  Young  Peoples  Libra¬ 
ries  Consultant. 

Commissioner  of  Education,  John  H. 
Bosshart.  has  said  “The  students  in 
our  schools  today  need  much  more 
than  a  single  textbook ;  they  need  more 
and  more  library  service.  .  .  .  The 
value  of  the  school  library  depends 
upon  the  extent  to  which  librarians  and 
school  ofiBcials  realize  their  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  service  and  respond  to  them.” 

School  librarians  and  school  officials 
must  continually  enlarge  their  coopera¬ 
tive  ventures  if  they  are  to  respond  to 
their  opportunities  for  service.  The 
school  librarian  must  know  the  changes 
in  curriculum  and  teaching  methods 
that  are  evolving  in  her  school.  She 
must  keep  herself  informed  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  and  practices  of  the  best 
modem  school.  Then  she  must  be  alert 
and  imaginative  enough  to  adapt  her 
school  library  program  of  materials 
and  services  to  the  advancing  practices 
of  her  school. 

A  Dual  Challenge 

The  school  librarian  has  a  dual 
challenge  in  her  position  in  the  library 
profession  and  in  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion.  This  gives  her  a  breadth  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  interests  but  she  must  keep  a 
proper  balance  of  the  two  philosophies. 
It  is  vitally  important  that  as  a  librarian 
she  should  know  how  to  organize  and 
make  readily  available  the  materials  in 


With  information  on  standards  and  the 
practices  of  other  libraries,  the  State 
Consultant  may  help  them  to  determin¬ 
ing  the  causes  of  the  inadequacy  of 
their  school  library. 

Library  Equalization 
Then  there  are  the  sections  of  New 
Jersey  where  there  is  very  little  school 
library  service  for  children.  Here  the 
State  Consultant  will  work  with  school 
officials  and  parents  in  order  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  development  of  adequate  school 
library  service.  This  equalization  of 


adequate  school  library  service  is  one 
of  our  real  problems.  How  and  when 
should  school  library  service  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  rural  areas  where  funds  are 
not  available  for  books  and  a  full  time 
librarian’s  service?  This  question  re¬ 
quires  careful  consideration  and  possi¬ 
ble  experimentation  with  help  from  the 
State  Consultant. 

If  school  libraries  in  New  Jersey  are 
to  improve  in  the  future,  it  is  inevi¬ 
table  that  school  librarians  must  im¬ 
prove.  Here  the  State  Consultant  will 
have  available  information  from  other 
states  on  certification  of  School  Li¬ 
brarians.  Standards  for  school  libraries, 
information  on  recruiting,  and  other 
peninent  information.  She  will  be  the 
liaison  officer  between  library  groups 
in  New  Jersey  and  other  state  and  na¬ 
tional  library  groups. 

The  State  Consultant  will  endeavor 
to  interpret,  improve  and  extend  school 
library  service  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  by  informal  contacts,  visits  to 
schools,  talks  to  teachers,  school  offi¬ 
cials  and  parents.  She  will  attempt  to 
supply  practical  information  as  well  as 
stimulation,  whenever  desired,  in  order 
that  the  school  library  service  in  New 
Jersey  may  be  of  the  first  caliber. 


School  Nurse  Certification -1949 


By  LULA  P.  DILWORTH 
Assistant  in  Health  Education 


A  STUDY  of  certification  of  school 
nurses  by  state  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation  has  just  been  revised  for  the 
third  time.  This  study  originated  in 
1931  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

Each  successive  study  of  school  nurse 
certification  has  indicated  that  state 
departments  of  education  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  aware  that  successful 
school  nursing  depends  upon  adequate 
preparation  of  the  nurse  for  work  in 
this  field.  The  1949  returns  showed 
further  coordination  between  state  de¬ 
partments  of  education  and  health.  In 
states  having  a  public  health  nursing 
division  in  the  state  department  of 


her  librarv.  But  she  must  not  let  these  health,  there  was  a  mwked  tendency  for 


technical  processes  have  priority  in 
time  and  attention.  The  school  libra¬ 
rian  and  the  school  official  can,  by 
conference  or  at  group  meetings,  call 
on  their  State  Consultant  for  informa¬ 
tion  which  will  help  them  to  interpret 
and  improve  their  library  service  in 
the  light  of  the  experiences  of  others. 

The  State  Consultant  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  school  officials  and  school 
librarians  who  are  aware  that  their 
library  is  not  functioning  adequately. 


the  departments  of  health  and  educa¬ 
tion  to  work  jointly  on  establishing 
standards  for  school  nurse  certifica¬ 
tion.  The  current  survey  indicates 
steady  progress  toward  the  goal  of 
better  qualified  nurses  to  work  with 
the  schools. 

New  York  state  continues  to  have 
the  highest  standards  for  certification 
of  school  nurses.  Two  years  of  college 
study  in  designated  fields  beyond  the 


are  required  for  the  permanent  cer¬ 
tificate.  Six  states  require  a  one-year 
approved  program  of  study  in  public 
health  nursing,  and  three,  including 
New  Jersey,  require  more  than  a  half 
year  but  less  than  one  year  of  college 
work. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  securing  well  qualified  school 
nurse  personnel.  One  is  the  cost  of 
study.  Some  public  health  nurses  have 
profited  by  grants  from  the  Federal 
government.  Probably  few  nurses  em¬ 
ployed  by  boards  of  education  received 
this  recognition. 

The  United  States  Senate  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  five  year  Federal  aid  pro¬ 
gram  for  medical  education.  This  in¬ 
cludes  grants  for  nursing  and  public 
health  education.  Should  this  pro¬ 
gram  be  approved  by  the  House  and 
become  a  law,  scholarships  will  be  de¬ 
cided  by  the  Surgeon  General  with  the 
help  of  a  proposed  National  Council  on 
Education  for  Health  Professions.  If 
such  legislation  is  enacted,  we  will  hope 
for  a  wider  spread  of  scholarships  for 
nurses  who  cannot  unaided  meet  the 


basic  school  of  nursing  preparation  cost  of  public  health  nursing  education. 
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THE  PUPILS  TAKE  OVER 

OUR  PAD  CLASSES  in  Pompton  Lakes 
High  School  annually  sponsor  a 
program  in  which  our  pupils  take  over 
all  town  offices.  It  gives  them  a  real¬ 
istic  and  practical  picture  of  political 
and  civic  responsibilities. 

The  local  town  council  sets  the  date 
three  weeks  ahead.  The  students  or¬ 
ganize  themselves  into  political  parties. 
Campaign  methods  are  taught  in  class. 
The  actual  campaigning  usually  re¬ 
volves  around  posters,  speeches,  and 
personal  contacts.  The  public  address 
system  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
parties.  Party  songs  are  sung  to  popu¬ 
lar  tunes;  slogans  are  used. 

For  election  day,  both  parties  pre¬ 
pare  an  assembly  program  which  com¬ 
pares  to  the  national  conventions  of 
our  political  parties.  The  candidates 
of  each  party  are  introduced  to  the 
student  body,  speak,  and  the  party  plat¬ 
forms  are  presented.  These  platforms 
deal  with  school  problems,  and  tend, 
not  unlike  other  platforms,  to  promise 
concrete  benefits,  such  as  soap  in  the 
girls’  room,  more  leg  room  on  busses, 
a  student  parking  lot,  and  cheerlead¬ 
ers’  uniforms. 

Then  the  entire  student  body,  faculty, 
and  administration  vote.  The  gym¬ 


nasium  is  set  up  as  a  poll;  portable 
booths  are  borrowed  from  the  town; 
students  form  the  election  board,  and 
there  are  party  watchers  from  each 
party.  Results  are  broadcast  to  the 
entire  school. 

The  elected  members  of  the  Junior 
Town  Council  study  their  assigned  jobs, 
and  on  the  designated  day,  meet  with 
the  boro  clerk  on  procedures,  and  lunch 
with  their  adult  “opposite  numbers.” 
The  entire  PAD  class  attends  their 
afternoon  council  meeting.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning,  when  the  senior  council  mem¬ 
bers  meet,  their  juniors  meet  with  them. 

The  junior  board  of  education  draws 
up  its  own  program,  and  meets  with 
the  senior  board.*  The  fire  chief,  police 
chief,  and  boro  nurse  devote  a  full 
day  to  their  duties,  covering  accidents 
and  fires,  and  filling  out  health  reports. 

Students  take  over  the  school.  They 
teach  the  classes;  they  become  the 
principal,  school  clerk,  school  nurse, 
registrar,  deans,  coaches,  etc.  They 
carry  on  the  duties  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  even  calling  for  fire  drills. 
Student  deans  conduct  student  confer¬ 
ences,  give  detention,  and  discipline 
the  wayward. 

Donald  H.  Yott, 
Pompton  Lakes. 
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JEST  Qucihu 

IN  COLORED  PENCILS 

L*adi  stronger  by  tost  than 
comparable  brands  .  .  . 
brilliant  color  .  .  .  thin 
leads  hold  needle  point  .  .  . 
lighter  pressure  for  clean, 
sharp  figures  .  .  .  instant 
selection  —  ends  finished 
color  of  lead  .  ,  .  water¬ 
proof. 

For  most  efficient  work 
choose  Omega.  Order 
supply  Today. 

The  pencil  with  the  ( 

special  Tryrex  shape  I  a  / 
that  fits  your  hand —  \  / 

will  not  roll. 
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COLORED  PENCILS 


Free  sample  if  requested  on 
your  letterhead. 

Maker  of  FUTURA  .  .  ROYAL  SCOT 
RICHARD  BEST  PENCIL  CO.,  Springfield,  N.  J. 


Will  m  save 
going  Greyhound? 

Thousands  of  American  teachers  have  found 
that  Greyhound  travel  costs  less  than  one- 
third  as  much  as  operating  a  private  auto! 
Compared  with  other  kinds  of  public  trans¬ 
portation,  Greyhound  cross-country  trips 
often  save  you  enough  dollars  for  a  good  suit 
or  dress  . . .  and  shorter  trips  also  save  you  a 
pocketful  of  change. 

Then  remember  thitt  Greyhoimd  is  the 
scenic  way  to  go.  You  enjoy  the  convenience 
of  frequent  schedules,  terminals  located  in 
downtown  areas,  and  Nationwide  routes  that 
take  you  all  across  America. 


k-Son  f  I 

.’  *  *^.80^ 
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Can't  Deduct 
Course  Costs, 
Court  Opines 

The  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  held  that 
a  teacher’s  summer  school  ex¬ 
penses  are  voluntary  and  not 
a  necessary  business  course. 
The  decision  was  made  on  an 
appeal  by  Mrs.  Nora  Payne 
Hill,  teacher  in  Danville,  Va., 
who  was  supported  by  the 
Virginia  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association. 

'The  Virginia  state  law  gave 
Mrs.  Hill  the  option  of  pass¬ 
ing  an  examination  on  five 
books  or  attending  summer 
school.  Since  Mrs.  Hill  made  a 
choice,  the  court  said  it  was 
a  personal  expense  and  un¬ 
necessary  from  the  taxation 
angle. 

The  record  did  not  show 
that  Mrs.  Hill  was  actually 
employed  at  the  time  she 
attended  .summer  school.  Vir¬ 
ginia  does  not  have  tenure, 
and  teachers  are  on  annual 
contracts.  The  court  said 
‘"nie  inference  may  well  be 
that  she  took  the  summer 
course  to  obtain  a  renewal  of 
her  certificate  qualifying  her 
for  reemployment.” 

The  NEA  plans  further 
legal  attack  on  this  ruling 


In  case  you  are  looking  for 
something  to  observ'e,  here 
are  some  of  the  opportunities 
just  ahead: 

Dec.  11-18 — International 
Golden  Rule  Week 
Dec.  15 — Bill  of  Rights  Day 
Jan.  15-21 — Printing  Educa¬ 
tion  Week 

Jan.  16-31— March  of  Dimes 
Jan.  17-23— National  Thrift 
Week 

Jan.  29-Feb.  4 — National 
Youth  Week 
Feb.  5-11— Boy  Scout  Week 
Feb.  12-18 — Negro  History 
Week 

Feb.  12-22 — Americanism 
Week 

Feb.  15— Susan  B.  Anthony 
Day 

Feb.  19-26 — Brotherhood 
Week 


OFFER  TEACHERS 
SECURITY  VOTE 

A  bill  to  expand  social 
security  to  include  teachers 
passed  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  October.  It  will 
probably  come  before  the 
Senate  next  year. 

Despite  opposition  from 
public  employee  groups,  in 
eluding  NEA  and  NJEA.  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
would  put  the  question  of 
coming  under  social  security 
up  to  the  members,  potential 
members,  and  beneficiaries  of 
retirement  systems  now 
existence. 

In  New  Jersey  this  would 
mean  that  all  teachers,  active 
and  retired,  could  vote  in 
referendum.  The  NEA  and 
NJEA  have  sought  to  have 
teachers  and  other  public  em¬ 
ployees  clearly  excluded  from 
social  security. 


RETIRED  GROUP 
INCORPORATES 

The  New  Jersey  Society  of 
Retired  Teachers  is  now  in 
corporated  as  an  association 
not  for  pecuniary  profit.  A1 
though  the  Society  was  organ 
ized  30  years  ago,  it  was  never 
formally  incorporated. 

Among  its  objects,  it  sets  | 
forth  the  purpose  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  its  members 
and  of  retired  public  school 
teachers,  to  assist  deserving 
students,  to  cooperate  with 
teachers  in  active  service,  to 
organize  chapters  in  New 
Jersey,  to  advocate  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  local,  state,  and  na¬ 
tional  laws  affording  aid  and 
just  treatment  to  members, 
to  honor  the  memory  of  the 
late  Elizabeth  A.  Allen  and 
other  teachers  who  have 
rendered  outstanding  service 
to  teachers  and  education  in 
New  Jersey,  and  to  further 
the  advancement  of  education 
in  New  Jersey  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

TTie  twelve  trustees  named 
in  the  Certificate  of  Incorpor¬ 
ation  are  Daniel  W.  Davis, 
Marion  Lukens,  Chester  F. 
Odgen,  Lue  H.  Richardson, 
Harriet  J.  Outwin,  John  M. 
Kerwin,  Caroline  B.  Lowe, 
Nellie  McLaughlin,  Isaac  A. 
Serven,  Ora  Strange  Kilborn, 
Moritz  E.  Schwarz,  and  Caro¬ 
line  L.  Hinman. 


The  Association  of  Depart¬ 
ment  Heads  of  New  Jersey  is 
holding  a  dinner  meeting  on 
December  7  in  the  Robert 

Treat  Hotel,  Newark.  The 

speaker  will  be  Dr.  Mason  M. 
Gross,  provost  of  Rutgers. 

•  •  * 

The  National  Teacher  Ex¬ 
aminations  will  be  given  at 
testing  centers  in  New  Jersey 
on  Saturday,  February  18. 
Closing  date  for  applications 
January  20,  1950. 

•  •  • 

ChristniM  in  Dixie,  a  14- 
day,  three-credit  field  study 
course  in  the  Lower  South, 
will  again  be  offered  this  year 
by  the  Bureau  of  Field 
Studies  of  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College,  according 
to  Edgar  C.  Bye,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies 
at  the  college.  The  dates  will 
be  December  22-January  4. 
Reservations  will  close  No¬ 
vember  15. 

*  •  * 

C.  Donald  Jess  is  program 
chairman  this  year  for  the 
Bergen  County  Elementary 

Principals  Association.  He  is 
planning  a  spring  meeting  on 
health  education.  Dorothea 
V.  Neary  of  Palisades  Park 
heads  the  organization. 

*  «  * 

Richard  Jago  is  now  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Piscatawaytown 

and  Stelton  schools  in  Raritan 
Township. 

*  *  * 

Professor  Robert  Hoppock 
of  New  York  University  was 
scheduled  to  speak  in  Lam 
bertville  November  28.  Dr. 
Hoppock,  who  is  president  of 
the  National  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance  Association,  was  bom  in 
Lambertville  and  taught  in 
Rahway. 


J.  Herzberg  of  Newark 
and  I^on  C.  Hood  of  East 
Orange  had  prominent  places 
on  the  program  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  meeting  in  Buffalo, 
in  late  November. 

*  *  • 

Dr.  Philip  Gordon  of  New¬ 
ark  was  guest  conductor  of 
the  New  York  All-State  High 
School  orchestra  at  Bay 
Shore,  N.  Y. 

•  *  * 

Montclair  STC  has  an 
nounced  a  number  of  faculty 
promotions.  New  associate 
professors  are  Dr.  Avaline 
Folsom,  Harold  C.  Bohn,  Paul 
C.  Clifford,  Teresa  de  E.s 
coriaza.  Assistant  professors 
are  L.  Howard  Fox,  Ernest  B 
Fincher,  Benjamin  Karp 
Lawrence  G.  Campbell  has 
been  made  instructor. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Schmidt  of  the  Mont 
clair  STC  faculty  has  been 
made  director  of  the  Marks 
Memorial  camp,  maintained 
I  by  the  Herald  Tribune  Fresh 


Air  Fund.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  by  which  a 
number  of  state  teachers 
college  students  will  receive 
college  credit  for  serving  as 
leaders  in  the  Herald  Tribune 
camps. 

*  *  * 

The  curriculum  laboratory 
established  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  by  the  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development  in  conjunction 
with  the  Rutgers  School  of 
Education  is  proving  highly 
successful.  It  is  now  open 
Tues.-Thurs.,  3:30-6,  and  Sat., 
8:30-3.  Donald  DeHart  is  in 
charge.  ASCD  is  holding  its 
national  convention  at  Den¬ 
ver,  Col.,  February  12-15. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Loser,  Trenton  super¬ 
intendent,  was  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  two-day  confer¬ 
ence  on  Discrimination  in 
College  Admissions  in  Chicago 
last  month.  Mr.  Loser  repre¬ 
sented  the  AASA. 

*  *  * 

Clifford  W.  Parliment  is  the 
new  supervising  principal  at 
Jamesburg.  Mr.  Parliment  is 
known  throughout  the  state 
for  his  work  on  the  staff  of 
the  State  Department.  He 
succeeds  Fred  Evans,  now  at 
Manasquan. 

*  * 

The  Newark  Evening  Newt 
has  reprinted  in  booklet  form 
the  winning  contributions  in 
the  New  Jersey  Scholastic 
Writing  Awards.  ...  A  De¬ 
scriptive  List  of  Laws  and 
Joint  Resolutions  enacted  by 
the  1949  Legislature  is  avail¬ 
able  free  from  the  State  Li¬ 
brary.  .  .  .  ‘‘How  to  Get  a 
Job”  is  the  latest  Life  Ad¬ 
justment  booklet  from  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  .  . . 
The  Office  of  Education  will 
gladly  send  you  a  sheet  cover¬ 
ing  the  rules  governing  ex¬ 
change  of  teachers  with 
foreign  lands  under  the  Ful- 
bright  Educational  Exchange 
Program.  . . .  March  of  Time’s 
film  on  ‘"The  Fight  for  Better 
Schools”  is  drawing  favorable 
comment. 


JERSEY  COLLEGES 
HAVE  45,562  NOW 

College  enrollments  are  ris¬ 
ing,  even  though  their  veter¬ 
ans  are  becoming  fewer,  the 
Office  of  Education  says. 
Total  college  enrollment  for 
the  fall  of  1949  is  2,456,000, 
some  52,000  higher  than 
year  age.  Men  outnumber 
women  a  little  over  2  to  1 
Teachers  colleges  show  a  gain 
of  14,000,  of  whom  3,000  are 
first-time  students. 

New  Jersey  enrolled  45.552 
in  its  higher  education  institu 
tions,  a  gain  of  2.818.  Of  these 
10,501  are  first-timers,  and 
16,563  are  veterans. 
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Teacher  Writes, 
Rutgers  Prints, 
Lippmann  Book 

Dr.  David  Weingast  of 
Newark  is  the  author  of  a 
new  book,  Walter  Lippmann: 

A  Study  in  Personal  Journal¬ 
ism.  Haroid  Ickes  has  written 
the  introduction. 

A  student  of  propaganda 
for  many  years,  Dr.  Weingast 
is  part-time  Instructor  in 
Politics  at  Rutgers  University, 
as  well  as  Chairman  of  the 
Social  Studies  department  at 
East  Side  High. 

“Lippmann,”  says  Weingast, 
“was  the  vehicle  for  my 
effort  to  find  a  way  of  judg¬ 
ing  the  writers  who  mold 
public  opinion  in  America. 
There  are  compelling  reeisons 
why  the  men  and  women  who 
influence  our  thinking  should 
themselves  be  studied — even, 
if  necessary,  exposed.”  Rut¬ 
gers  University  Press  will 
publish  the  work  on  De¬ 
cember  16. 

Offer  Syllabus 
On  Teaching  Of 
Slow  Learners 

Newark  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  is  the  center  for  train¬ 
ing  teachers  of  handicapped 
children.  As  an  outgrowth  of 
its  work  in  that  field  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  experienced  educa¬ 
tors  has  prepared  a  syllabus 
on  “Materials  and  Methods 
for  Teaching  Slow  Learners.” 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series 
in  the  field  of  teaching  the 
mentally  and  physically 
handicapped.  The  committee 
operated  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Darrel  J.  Mase. 

It  is  designed  both  for 
teacher-use  as  well  as  teach¬ 
er-training.  It  covers  the 
needs  of  the  slow  learner,  his 
discovery,  and  classification, 
class  and  curricular  problems, 
and  methods  of  evaluating 
progress.  It  includes  excel¬ 
lent  references  to  craft  ma¬ 
terials  and  projects  that  will 
help  classroom  teachers. 


Simplified  Averages 

Morristown  teachers  have 
mechanized  the  averaging  of 
grades.  William  Zimmerman, 
supervisor  of  the  Department 
I  of  Business  Education  in  Mor¬ 
ristown  High  School,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  set  of  tables  from 
1  which  a  teacher  can  obtain 
instantly  the  average,  given 
:  the  number  of  grades  and 
i  their  total.  Down  with  di¬ 
vision! 


With  Local  Groups 


The  Westfield  Teacher  News 
made  a  debut  with  No.  1,  Vol. 

1  in  October.  It  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  four-page,  printed  publi¬ 
cation,  exceptionally  well- 
edited.  It  reports  a  new  Sab¬ 
batical  leave  policy  adopted 
by  the  Westfield  Board,  and 
some  modifications  in  West- 
field’s  traditional  merit  rat¬ 
ing  system. 

«  «  • 

The  Middlesex  County 
Teachers  Association  has  set 
forth  its  objectives  and  goals 
for  the  year.  It  will  give 
vigorous  support  to  local, 
county,  state,  and  national 
organization  membership,  and 
to  most  of  the  policies  already 
adopted  by  the  NJEA.  It  aims 
at  retirement  at  half-pay 
after  25  years’  service;  and 
pensions  exempt  from  federal 
tax.  It  seeks  teacher-schedules 
which  provide  time  during 
the  school  day  for  class  prep¬ 
aration  and  community  rec¬ 
ognition  of  local  teacher 
organizations  as  community 
service  groups.  It  urges  teach¬ 
er-voting  and  support  of  the 
Future  Teachers  of  America. 

•  *  « 

Mercer  County  teachers 
were  asked  to  rate  and  criti¬ 
cize  their  annual  all-day  in¬ 
stitute,  which  was  held  in 
October.  A  ten  per  cent 
sampling  was  taken  as  a  basis 
for  future  planning.  Among 
the  suggestions  were  more 
time  for  sectional  meetings, 
more  specific  topics,  fewer 
and  larger  meetings,  and  out¬ 
standing  leaders.  William  H. 
Rhodes  of  Princeton  heads  a 
committee  of  the  county  edu¬ 
cation  association  to  study 
the  survey  results. 

•  *  * 

The  Passaic  Council  for  the 
Advancement  of  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  held  a  reception  in 
honor  of  the  staff  of  the  Pas¬ 
saic  Public  Schoois  with  a 
program,  "The  Community 
Salutes  Its  Schools”  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  Some  fifteen  civic- 
minded  individuals  and  organ¬ 
izations  were  represented  on 
the  program. 

•  *  « 

Belleville  teachers  want  to 
submit  items  for  the  annual 
budget,  help  plan  faculty 
meetings,  and  favor  college 
credit  on  the  salary  guide  for 
in-service  training.  A  ma¬ 
jority  approves  provision  for 
non-teaching  periods  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  and  asks 
that  the  board  study  sab¬ 
batical  leave.  These  are 
among  the  opinions  obtained 
by  the  Belleville  Teachers 
Workshop  in  a  survey  of 
teacher  attitudes.  The  teach¬ 
ers  say  their  principals  give 
them  fine  support  in  parent 
relations  and  that  they  re¬ 
ceive  much  help  from  the 
principals  on  disciplinary 
problems. 


State  Board  Approves 
Visual  Aids  Centers 


On  County-Wide  Basis 

A  plan  for  county  centers  for  visual  aids  was 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  its 
November  meeting.  Necessary  legislation  will  be 
introduced  at  the  1950  session  of  the  legislature. 


Break  Into  Print 


New  Jersey  schools  won 
high  praise  from  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  for  their  partici¬ 
pation  in  its  Treasure  Chest 
project  Junior  One  in  Tren¬ 
ton,  Columbia  High  in  South 
Orange,  and  Morristown  get 
special  mention  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Junior  Red  Cross  Journal 
for  November.  In  each  school 
one  or  more  chests  were 
built,  decorated,  and  packed 
with  school  supplies  for  over¬ 
seas. 

The  ’Trenton  school  gives 
special  credit  for  the  success 
of  its  project  to  Mrs.  Winifred 
E.  Bresner,  faculty  sponsor, 
Robert  S.  Grosch,  shop  teach¬ 
er,  and  Margaret  R.  Marshall, 
art  teacher.  The  completion 
of  the  chest  in  Trenton  was 
celebrated  with  a  county-wide 
Red  Cross  Sponsors  meeting, 
lawn  party  and  tea. 

I 

*  •  • 

“Norman  and  the  Nursery 
School”  is  the  title  of  a  child’s 
book  just  published  by  Platt 
and  Munk,  New  York.  Authors 
are  W.  Edward  Young,  South 
Orange  principal,  and  Will 
Hayes,  of  Santa  Barbara 
(Cal.)  College.  Mr.  Young 
and  Dr.  Hayes  used  to  be  ele¬ 
mentary  school  principals  to¬ 
gether  in  Bridgewater  Town¬ 
ship. 

•  •  « 

Isabelle  kiaminski,  nursery 
school  teacher  in  Trenton,  dis¬ 
cussed  “Creative  Language  in 
the  Pre-School”  in  Novenv- 
ber’s  Childhood  Education. 

•  *  * 

Esther  M.  Hawkins  of  But¬ 
ler  High  School  is  the  author 
of  an  article  in  the  October 
issue  of  Scholastic  Editor. 

•  «  • 

Seymour  Landsman  of  Arts 
High  School,  Newark,  de¬ 
scribed  “A  Christmas  Fair  at 
Arts  High  School”  in  the 
November-December  issue  of 
Everyday  Art. 

•  •  • 

Donald  S.  Klopp  of  CHifford 
J.  Scott  High  School,  East 
Orange,  has  poems  in  recent 
issues  of  Practical  English 
and  Clearing  House. 

*  •  « 

Norma  Merritt  of  Bloom¬ 
field  Junior  High  describes  its 
horticulture  club  in  October 
School  Activities. 


Under  the  new  plan  each 
county  could  form  a  visual 
aids  center  headed  by  the 
county  superintendent,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  representative 
committee.  All  school 
districts  in  the  county 
would  be  eligible  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  center,  which 
would  provide  housing  facili¬ 
ties,  technicians,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  equipment.  Money 
would  come  from  member  dis¬ 
tricts  and  the  freeholders, 
with  the  state  reimbursing 
each  center  for  half  its  ex¬ 
penditures  up  to  $6,0(X)  per 
county. 

'The  State  Museum  would 
appoint  a  state  visual  aids  co¬ 
ordinator  to  integrate  the 
program,  and  would  continue 
its  present  visual  aids  services, 

.  stressing  unusual  films. 

The  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  reported  to  the  State 
Board  that  New  Jersey  last 
year  received  $574,572.41  in 
federal  funds  for  vocational 
education,  of  which  $^7,836 
was  spent.  The  Board  ap¬ 
proved  the  allocation  of  the 
money  to  55  districts  and 
seven  counties  which  qualified 
for  federal  help  under  the 
Smith  Hughes  and  George 
Bardeen  acts. 

Essex  County  received  the 
largest  amount,  $96,757.60, 
with  Middlesex  County,  Ba¬ 
yonne,  Paterson,  Elizabeth, 
Camden  County,  Jersey  City, 
Atlantic  City,  and  Bridgeton 
each  getting  over  $1(),000. 
State  supervision  and  teacher 
training  were  allotted  $52,- 
626.86. 


TEACHER  WRim 
BOOKONBUnONS 

Alphaeus  Albert,  a  teacher 
in  Hightstown  high  school,  is 
the  author  of  Washington 
Inaugural  Buttons,  published 
b  y  Princeton  University 
Press.  Mr.  Albert  has  long 
been  interested  in  the  subject 
of  buttons,  and  possesses  an 
excellent  collection.  His  wife 
is  equally  interested  in  the 
hobby,  for  she  is  editor  of  the 
official  National  Button 
Quarterly. 

’The  book,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  describes  the  many 
types  of  buttons  worn  by  en¬ 
thusiastic  citizens  at  the  first 
inauguration,  and  gives  a  de¬ 
tailed  history  of  the  precious 
buttons  which  have  survived 
from  Washington’s  military 
•and  post -military  careers. 
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Want  to  he  a  Soviet  Teacher? 


Oksana  Kaaenkina's  story  is  a  true-sounding  picture  of 
life  in  Russia  and  among  its  diplomats 


collective  fanning  which  she  describes 
as  existing  when  she  left  Moscow  and 
its  environs  in  1947  were  typical  of  the 
entire  country,  we  can  stop  worrying 
about  war  for  at  least  another  ten 


Leap  to  Freedom.  The  autobiography 
of  the  Russian  school  teacher,  Oksana 
Kasenkina.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  295 
pp.  $3.00. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  after 
reading  Madame  Kasenkina’s  book, 
that  she  had  any  other  motive  for 
writing  it  than  the  one  she  states  in  the 
preface — her  desire  to  set  down  for  all 
to  read  the  series  of  events  which 
caused  her  to  resort  to  such  a  dramatic 


C^i^YOCi^ 


CLASSROOM 

PROJECT 


GIFT  WRAPPING 
PAPr-" 


This  project  illustrates  how  to  make  rub* 
bings.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  useful,  inter¬ 
esting  project.  To  make  pattern,  use  maniia 
paper  12  x  18  or  larger.  Fold  in  half  3  tiroes. 
Along  last  long  fold  draw  two  or  three  half 
stars  or  holly  leaves  and  cut  out.  Ot)en  sheet 
and  place  on  a  |>ad  of  flat  newspai^ers  or  use 
a  smooth  table  top.  Cover  pattern  with  a 
sheet  of  thin  white  paper.  Using  the  side  of 
short  pieces  of  “Crayola”  (peel  off  paper 
wrapping),  rub  crayon  up  or  down  over 
wrapping  paper.  Cover  all  over  with  crayon 
or  create  stripe  effects  by 
using  different  colors.  Shift¬ 
ing  the  pattern,  then  re¬ 
rubbing,  creates  interesting 
effects.  Be  sure  to  use 
“Crayola”  as  this  crayon 
does  not  rub  off. 


BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 


41  East  42nd  Straat 
Naw  York  17,  N.  Y. 


means  of  escape  from  Soviet  domina¬ 
tion  as  her  leap  from  the  window  of  the 
consulate  in  New  York,  late  in  the 
summer  of  1948. 

Oksana  Kasenkina’s  style  of  pre¬ 
senting  her  apologia  is  not  nearly  so 
colorful  as  her  grand  gesture  might 
lead  one  to  expect.  It  is  a  simple, 
straightforward,  almost  naive  style — a 
style  which  the  school  teacher  author 
tries  to  make  a  tool  of  intense  de¬ 
nunciation.  She  tells  clearly  what  she 
knows  all  too  well  of  life  in  Soviet 
Russia,  even  as  she  has  apparently 
taught  very  well  the  natural  sciences 
which  are  her  special  area. 

Perhaps  because  she  was  born  in  the 
Ukraine  of  a  family  and  background 
considerably  better  endowed  intellect¬ 
ually,  philosophically,  and  materially 
than  the  millions  of  peasants  who  have 
been  so  thoroughly  and  stupidly  sub¬ 
dued  by  the  Soviet  regime  because 
“nothing  from  nothing  leaves  nothing,” 
Oksana  Kasenkina  is  in  a  position  to 
realize  that  the  it’s-all-for-the-good-of- 
the-people  theme  is  no  more  than  a 
hollow  phrase,  an  empty  shibboleth. 

Her  book  has  caused  me  to  think 
that  1  can  be  sure  about  these  things 
concerning  the  USSR: 

1.  If  the  conditions  in  industry  and 


years. 

2.  Most  persons  in  important  politi¬ 
cal  positions  in  the  Soviet  foreign  re¬ 
lations  departments  are  pompous, 
greedy,  and,  in  many  instances,  blun¬ 
derers,  apt  to  become  victims  one  after 
another,  of  their  own  internal  spy 
system.  There  can  be  no  real  friend¬ 
ships  because  one  can  never  be  sure 
that  one’s  fellows  are  not  “agents.” 

3.  The  communists  have  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  great  respect  for  a  good 
teacher,  whether  she  is  a  member  of 
the  party  or  not.  They  prefer,  however, 
one  who  will  simultaneously  teach  their 
youth  loyalty  to  a  political  philosophy 
and  distrust  of  all  who  are  not  vowed 
to  the  same  philosophy. 

Anyone  who  wants  an  untouched-up 
picture  of  life  and  conditions  in  Russia 
from  the  years  just  prior  to  the  1917 
revolution  to  the  present  will  find  it  in 
Madame  Kasenkina’s  well-written  and 
singularly  unimpassioned  book.  In  iL 
too,  is  to  be  found  some  hope — not, 
however,  because  of  any  striving  to 
make  such  a  point  on  the  part  of  the 
author — that  a  social  regime  founded 
only  for  the  materialistic  improvement 
of  a  people  and  promoted  in  mutual 
mistrust  can  serve  only  eventually  to 
destroy  itself. 

Sarah  Christie, 
Trenton 


The  Years  We’ve  Lived  Through 


The  Development  of  Eduemtion  In  the 

Twentieth  Century:  Adolph  E.  Meyer. 

New  York,  1949.  Prentiss  Hall,  Inc. 

609  pp.  $4.85. 

In  terse  style  Meyer  portrays  ac¬ 
curately  the  leading  factors  and  influ¬ 
ences  that  have  determined  the  course 
of  20th  Century  education. 

His  historical  detail  and  statement 
of  the  specific  contributions  of  indi¬ 
vidual  leaders  clarify  the  evolution  of 
education  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  various  other  major  national 
systems.  Students  of  education  and 
teachers  in  service  whose  knowledge 
of  educational  history  is  frequently 
fragmentary  will  find  new  meaning 
from  the  pointed  discussions  of  the 
culture,  so  often  the  key  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  educational  practice. 

Busy  leaders  and  curriculum  study 
groups  who  want  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  significant  bases 
of  modern  educational  developments 
will  find  the  book  helpful  now  and  for 
many  years  to  come. 

In  the  discussions  of  more  recent 
developments  teachers  will  find  a 


wealth  of  helpful,  accurate  information 
on  the  scientific  movement  in  educa¬ 
tion,  the  development  of  psychological 
movement,  the  treatment  of  exceptional) 
children,  the  development  of  organiza¬ 
tional  patterns  of  instruction,  the  youtb 
problem,  and  the  implications  of  the 
development  of  the  modem  college 
Workers’  education  is  summarized  and 
placed  in  its  proper  setting,  along  witk 
intercultural  and  international  educa¬ 
tion.  The  reader  is  impressed  with  the 
expanding  scope  and  continuous  na¬ 
ture  of  education  as  a  basic  social  in¬ 


stitution. 

Deliberately  limited  in  its  chronol¬ 
ogy,  the  text  supplements  general  hia- 
tories  of  education  and  texts  in  the 
development  of  educational  thought 
The  author  has  lived  through  much  ol 
the  period  covered  by  his  book.  He 
has  keenly  observed  many  of  the  treni 
of  the  developments  cited.  As  scholar 
and  teacher  he  is  eminently  qualified 
to  analyze  and  interpret  the  movemenk 
he  has  traced. 

Donald  C.  DeHart, 
Rutgers  University. 
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For  Better  Understanding. . . 


These  Are  Your  Children:  Jenkins, 
Shacter,  Bauer.  Scott,  Foresman  Com¬ 
pany.  192  pp.,  200  photographs,  $3.50. 

In  this  book,  the  physical  develop¬ 
ment,  characteristic  reactions,  and 
special  needs  of  children  from  infancy 
to  adolescence  are  described  with 
clarity.  The  presentations  are  obvi¬ 
ously  prepared  by  persons  who  enjoy 
children.  Unfortunately,  captions  to 
pictures  are  missing;  well  selected 
titles  would  increase  the  usefulness  of 
the  book. 

Three  concepts  govern  the  discus¬ 
sions:  (1)  infinite  variation  on  basic 
sameness  characterizes  children;  (2) 
growth  is  a  continuous  process;  (3) 
the  first  years  are  very  important. 

The  organization  of  content  by  age 
levels  provides  for  easy  reference.  End 
pages  carry  an  excellent  summary  for 
each  age.  Teachers  of  elementary  pu¬ 
pils  will  find  this  a  useful  guide  to 
what  may  be  expected  at  different 
developmental  levels.  The  book  is  rec¬ 
ommended  also  to  parents  who  wish 
a  greater  understanding  of  children’s 
problems.  Those  who  desire  to 


strengthen  effective  family  relationships 
will  find  it  especially  helpful. 

Non-technical  case  studies  provide 
examples  of  analysis  and  treatment  of 
childhood  problems.  These  point  up 
the  dangers  of  rigid  training,  and  press 
the  point  that  affection  and  tolerant 
understanding  are  paramount  factors 
in  intelligent  programs  of  child  de¬ 
velopment.  They  are  excellent  for  the 
parent  or  worker  who  wishes  to  in¬ 
terpret  behavior  without  scientific  in¬ 
struments. 

A  somewhat  unique  feature  is  an  out¬ 
line  of  concepts  which  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  to  build  mental,  social  and 
physical  health  at  each  age.  Both 
parents  and  teachers  will  find  this 
section  especially  valuable  as  a  guide 
to  furthering  realistic  attitudes  and 
cooperative  behavior. 

The  plan  of  the  book  with  defined 
characteristics  for  each  age  emphasizes 
behavior  similarities  rather  than  dif¬ 
ferences.  This  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
or  misconceptions  will  arise  in  analyz¬ 
ing  irregular  growth  patterns. 

Marion  Little,  Glassboro  STC. 


Making  More  and  Better  Teachers 


student  Teaching:  Raleigh  Schorling. 

McGraw-Hill  Bk.  Co.  410  pp.  $3.75. 
State  Councils  on  Teacher  Education: 
1948  Work-Conference  on  State  Coun¬ 
cils  on  Teacher  Education,  L.  D.  Has- 
kew,  Ed.  Chm.  American  Council  on 
Education.  71  pp.  75c. 

Raleigh  Schorling  talks  directly  to 
his  reader,  and  makes  him  feel  that 
a  personal  interest  is  being  taken  in 
him.  “Student  Teaching”  is  a  re¬ 
markably  complete  discussion  of  the 
many  problems  of  the  student  teacher, 
and  shows,  through  the  simplicity  and 
fullness  of  the  treatment,  the  rich 
experience  which  Schorling  has  had 
as  Director  of  Instruction  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  High  School  and  Supervisor 
of  Directed  Teaching  in  the  School  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  This  second  edition  adds  to 
the  original  book  some  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  on  child  guidance  and  develop¬ 
ment,  on  the  planning  of  work  for  the 
slow-maturing  child,  and  on  the  use 
of  visual  aids.  Many  new  and  excel¬ 
lent  illustrations  are  used,  some  of 
them  taken  from  the  films  and  film 
strips  which  are  closely  integrated  with 
the  text 

Other  material  has  been  expanded 
so  that  there  are  vivid  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  discussions  for  a  beginner  on 
the  planning  of  work,  the  approach  to 
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a  class,  testing  programs,  the  appraisal 
of  children  and  their  development,  the 
place  and  importance  of  extra-curricula 
work,  and  the  appraisal  of  self  as  a 
person  and  as  a  teacher.  The  annotated 
bibliographies  at  the  ends  of  the  chap¬ 
ters  are  intriguing,  and  would  whet 
the  curiosity  of  a  student  in  profes¬ 
sional  readings. 

The  book  should  be  of  great  value 
to  both  the  student  teacher  and  the 
supervisor  or  training  teacher.  Actu¬ 
ally,  it  would  be  extremely  interesting 
for  any  classroom  teacher  who  would 
take  the  time  to  evaluate  himself  and 
what  he  is  doing  in  the  light  of  this 
careful  and  thorough  examination  of 
accepted  procedures. 

State  Councils  on  Teacher  Education 
have  been  functioning  in  a  number  of 
states,  and  have  already  proved  their 
value.  This  manual  presents  a.  sum¬ 
mary,  in  a  very  compact  form,  of  what 
has  been  done  thus  far,  with  a  factual 
statement  of  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  The  problems  met  in  the 
twenty  states  involved,  and  the  results, 
are  given  clearly  and  concisely,  with 
summaries  worAy  of  additional  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Lenore  Yauchn-Eames, 
Newark  STC. 


/^BOOKS 

^  THE  NATION’S 
BASIC  READERS 


•  Child  Experience  Stories 
e  Integrated  Textfilms 

e  The  Practical  Rebus 
e  The  Triple  Teaching  Plan 

•  Complete  Word  Recognition 
Techniques 

e  Special  Helps  for  Immature 
Pupils 

Writ#  for  tnformafion  Today 


IVANSTON.  IlilNOIS 
WNin  FiAINS,  NtW  YO«K 


YOl  R  NOON  HOUR  PROBLEMS 
WITH  QUIET  GAMES 
We  have  a  tested  - -workable  program. 
Games  are  suited  for  all  age  and  grade 
groups.  This  plan  is  easily  administered. 
(Barnes  are  educational  and  recreational. 
Activities  follow  good  health  practices. 
Twenty  years  of  school  lunch  hour 
experience  has  given  us  first  hand 
knowledge  of  this  problem.  Let  us  help 
you.  Write  for  our  free  organisation 
plan  and  list  of  quiet  games  to 

NOON  HOUR  RAMES 

Box  555,  Now  Milford,  N.  J. 
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Address 


—  ir 

this  new  and  better 
group  picture  by  m 


WRITE  US  TODAY  ...  lor  complete 
Information  on  how  your  school  can 
get  our  new  and  better  composite  of 
every  class  or  group. 

There  is  an  SPS  certified  represent¬ 
ative  in  your  locality,  ready  and  anx¬ 
ious  to  serve  you  and  your  school. 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  North  PriiKo  Strool 
laiKoctor,  Poamylvaiiia 


Please  send  me  complete  infor¬ 
mation  about  TPU  Membership  and 
how  it  will  help  me  protect  my  in¬ 
come  and  savings. 


Yearbooks 


Student  Photos 


Marys 

CHRISTMAS... 


...  In  spite  of  an  UNEXPECTED 
accident,  will  be  lots  merrier  be¬ 
cause  of  the  welcome,  helpful  checks 
she  has  been  receiving  because  of 
her  TPU  Membership  (a  gift  for 
herself  which  she  placed  on  her 
Christmas  shopping  list  last  year). 

The  winter  months  ahead  hold  in 
store  for  some  of  us  attacks  of 
“flu” — grippe — ^pneumonia  and  often 
SUDDEN,  painful  and  expensive 
accidents  due  to  snow  or  ice  on 
sidewalks  and  streets. 

Perhaps  you  won't  be  able  to 
escape  disability  this  winter  ...  we 
hope  you  do!  At  least  ...  we  can 
help  you  escape  the  financial  hard¬ 
ships  that  accompany  every  illness 
or  accident  with  generous  payment 
checks.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  learn  how  T.P.U.  will  protect 
your  income  and  savings  the  year 
'round.  Then  you'll  want  to  join 
T.P.U.  ...  the  LARGEST  Or¬ 
ganization  of  its  kind  in  the  world! 


Policies  Commission  Raises 

Enrollment  Predictions  Again 


A  national  school  enrollment  of  35- 
36  million  children,  instead  of  the  34 
million  hitherto  anticipated,  is  possible, 
the  Educational  Policies  Commission 
says.  In  a  new  review  of  the  rising 
enrollments,  it  tells  the  American 
public  that  “more  children  are  now 
enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  United  States  than  ever  before  in 
history.  Ten  years  from  now  the  total 
enrollment  of  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools  in  the  United  States  will  be 
25-30  per  cent  larger  than  it  is  at 
present.” 

The  34-million  estimate  for  1958-60 
was  made  by  the  Census  Bureau  on  the 
assumption  that  birth  rates  would  de¬ 
cline  sharply  after  the  1946-47  peak. 
The  Commission  points  out  that  no 
such  sharp  decline  has  occurred. 

“When  the  children  born  between 
1942  and  1949  are  nearly  all  in  school 
— as  they  will  be  by  the  fall  of  1955 — 
the  total  enrollment  of  the  nation’s  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  will 
exceed  present  enrollments  by  more 
than  six  million.” 

The  Commission  makes  seven  recom¬ 
mendations  ; 

(1)  Immediate  public  action  and  long- 
range  planning.  The  needs  should  be 
brought  forcefully  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people. 

( 2 )  Careful  surveys  to  determine  present 
shortages  in  school  buildings  and  person¬ 
nel,  and  to  forecast  future  needs. 

(3)  High  school  and  college  faculties 
should  advise  and  assist  more  able  young 
people  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

(4)  Both  standards  and  salaries  for 
teaching  should  be  raised. 


(51  Eliminate  makeshift  expedients  such 
as  overcrowding  school  buildings,  larger 
classes,  double  shifts,  and  unqualified 
teachers. 

(6)  Funds  for  public  school  building 
construction  from  local,  state,  and  federal 
governments. 

(7)  The  state  and  federal  governments 
should  provide  increased  funds  to  help 
meet  rising  education  costs. 

Newly  added  to  the  Commission,  on 
which  General  “Ike”  Eisenhower 
serves,  are  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Caldwell  of 
the  Classroom  Teachers,  N.  E.  Mc¬ 
Combs  of  Iowa  and  Lee  M.  Thurston 
of  Michigan.  Dr.  Galen  Jones  has 
just  been  reappointed  for  four  years. 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  AsMciation 
asiMstance  contact  the  N  J.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  ot- 
siatance  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 


LOOKHEARNOW 


By  Dorothea  Pellett 
(Films  are  16  mm  sound,  black  €md 
white,  “cltiss-room”  tested,  and  may  be 
secured  from  local  distributors.  For 
those  you  are  unable  to  locate,  a  note 
to  the  REVIEW  will  be  forward^  to  the 
producers.) 

Great  Men  Series.  (20  min.  each.  Ency¬ 
clopedia  Britannica  Films.) 

Five  biographical  films  make  real 
men  of  names  in  history  and  literature 
for  upper  elementary  and  high  school 
students.  Adults,  too,  share  a  refresh¬ 
ing  rediscovery  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Washington  Irv¬ 
ing,  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  and 
Henry  W.  Longfellow.  Authentic 
details  of  costume  and  setting  as  well 
as  personal  resemblance  portray  each 
man  in  his  time,  and  his  contribution 
to  American  heritage.  The  films  give 
motive  for  further  exploring  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  history,  and  for  creative 
writing  groups  show  patterns  for 
organizing  a  biography. 

Cooking  Series.  (10  min.  each.  Young 
America  Films.) 

Kitchen  Safety  shows  Eleanor  Jones 
in  the  hospital  after  a  kitchen  tumble — 
she  was  too  busy  to  get  a  ladder.  She 
shows  the  common  causes  of  kitchen 
accidents  and  their  prevention. 

Terms  and  What  They  Mean  helps 
a  bride  learn  meanings  in  the  cook¬ 
book’s  glossary  after  she  “creamed  the 
butter”  by  pouring  cream  on  it.  Other 
films  in  the  series  include:  Meal  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Measuring. 

^  Ancient  Rome.  (10  min.,  color  also. 
Coronet  Films.) 

Scenes  of  the  ruins  of  Rome  filmed 
today  are  compared  with  reconstructed 
models,  suggesting  influence  of  that 
ancient  culture  on  our  times.  This 
dynamic  film  shows  how  we  have 
;  learned  about  the  Romans  and  their 
ideas,  words,  and  inventions  which  are 
in  our  life  now. 

Life  in  the  Mountains  (Switzerland)  and 
Life  of  the  Nomads  (Desert  Dwellers). 
(10  min.  each,  color  also.  Coronet 
Films.) 

Like  other  films  in  this  series,  Spain, 
the  Land  and  the  People,  and  Life  on  a 
French  Farm,  these  two  new  titles  show 
other  people  to  be  much  like  us.  Ways 
which  are  “different”  are  shown  to  be 
determined  by  the  land’s  climate  and 
topography,  and  the  people’s  response 
to  it.  Comparisons  are  made  with 
similar  regions  of  the  world,  and  the 
universality  of  man’s  nature  is  em¬ 
phasized.  You  can’t  find  a  better  way 
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to  show  these  important  lessons  to 
students  of  any  age  level. 

A  ChristnuM  Dream.  (10  min.  Castle 

Films.) 

The  old  rag  doll,  recently  beloved 
but  discarded  when  Christmas  brings 
new  toys,  comes  alive  in  a  dream.  She 
dances,  plays  the  piano,  gets  into  mis¬ 
chief,  but  wins  her  way  back  to  her 
mistress’  heart.  Other  toys  join  in  to 
wish  you  a  happy  holiday. 


A  Visit  From  St.  Nicholas  (6  Min.  color, 

Coronet  Films.) 

As  a  youngster  opens  his  picture 
book  to  the  favorite  “  ’Twas  the  night 
before  Christmas,”  gay  and  charming 
diawings  rise  from  the  pages  to  follow 
an  exceptionally  fine  reading  of  the 
verses.  Saying  the  verses  with  the  film 
is  fun,  too!  “ — Merry  Christmas  to 
aU!” 
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PEISSIOIS  CREDIT  VS.  SERVICE 

When  the  COMPLETE  PENSION  PLAN  (A-286)  is 
submitted  to  the  1950  Legislature,  it  will  be  substantially 
unchanged.  This  was  decided  by  the  Delegate  Assembly, 
on  recommendation  of  the  Pension  Policy  Committee. 
The  decision  will  disappoint  those  teachers  who  hoped 
that  some  way  might  be  found  to  base  retirement  on  35 
years  of  teaching  service,  rather  than  35  years  of  member¬ 
ship  credit  in  the  retirement  system. 

Here  is  the  problem:  Miss  A  started  teaching  in  1916 
when  she  was  22.  She  did  not  join  the  Fund  when  it 
began;  she  did  join  in  1935,  and  bought  10  years  of  prior 
service.  In  1951  she  will  have  taught  for  35  years  and  be 
57  years  old.  Under  the  present  law,  she  must  teach 
until  1956,  when  she  will  be  62;  then  she  will  receive 
pension  credit  for  only  31  years.  Miss  B  also  taught 
before  1919,  but  has  never  joined  the  Fund.  The  State 
offers  her  no  retirement,  though  it  permits  her  board  of 
education  to  retire  her  after  she  reaches  65  on  a  %-V4 
allowance. 

Teacher  A  arouses  the  most  sympathy.  Many  young 
teachers  were  badly  advised  back  in  1919,  and  only  woke 
to  the  advantages  of  the  Fund  when  it  was  too  late  to  get 
present  entrant  status.  Both  A  and  B  can  argue,  with 
justice,  that  it  would  not  cost  the  State  any  more  for 
their  pension  after  35  years,  than  it  costs  for  any  other 
teacher,  and  that  they  have  rendered  the  same  service. 

But  the  State  has  had  time  to  accumulate  the  money 
for  membership  service.  If  the  proposed  law  is  amended 
to  provide  for  Miss  A,  Miss  B,  who  has  never  joined  the 
Fund,  can  join  tomorrow,  or  the  day  before  she  com¬ 
pletes  her  35  years.  She  would  then  be  entitled  to  retire¬ 
ment  within  the  next  five  years  on  full  quarter  pension, 
though  the  State  has  accumulated  no  money  in  its  reserve 
account  to  provide  her  pension.  It  is  roughly  estimated 
by  the  NJEA  Research  Division  that  this  would  create  a 
new  liability  of  some  $10,000,000  for  the  retirement 
system,  which  would  have  to  be  funded  in  a  very  short 
time. 

Miss  A  would  create  a  similar  liability,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  its  size.  No  data  are  available  on 
the  number  of  teachers  who  have  more  years  of  teaching 


service  than  of  Fund  membership;  it  would  take  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  costly  study  to  get  that  information. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  cost  to  the  State,  an 
important  principle  is  involved.  To  both  Miss  A  and 
Miss  B,  the  State  would  be  asked  to  pay  a  pension  for 
years  in  which  no  corresponding  annuity  contribution 
had  been  made.  This  would  mean  creating,  within  the 
framework  of  our  joint-contributory  retirement  system, 
a  nonrcontributory  area.  The  Committee  felt  that  the 
combination  in  a  single  Fund  of  the  joint-contributory 
and  the  non-contributory  principles  was  unwise.  Credit¬ 
ing  teaching  years  as  against  membership  years  would 
also  raise  problems  should  the  Fund  be  further  liberalized. 

All  cost  estimates  on  the  COMPLETE  PENSION  PLAN 
which  had  been  computed  by  the  actuary  and  submitted 
to  the  legislature  were  based  on  membership  credit,  not 
teaching  credit.  Costs  of  a  change  could  not  be  readily 
computed,  for  lack  of  specific  information.  Delays  while 
new  figures  were  gathered,  or  even  the  changing  of  the 
bill  might  mean  its  failure  to  pass  again  this  year. 

With  this  thinking  the  Pension  Policy  Committee 
regretfully  decided  that  a  change  in  A-286  is  impractic¬ 
able  at  this  time.  It  has  suggested  that  its  successors 
might  look  into  the  possibility  of  separate  legislation,  | 
which  would  meet  the  problem  without  jeopardizing  A-286 
and  without  trying  to  merge  the  joint-contributory  and 
the  non-contributory  principles  in  a  single  Fund. 


OCR  ISEW  SALARY  POLICY 

At  Atlantic  City  the  Association  went  on  record  for  the 
principle  of  a  state-wide  minimum  salary  schedule.  This 
represents  a  break  with  our  traditional  policy  of  sup¬ 
porting  a  higher  flat  minimum  salary.  Back  of  that 
change  was  this  thinking: 

(1)  Fifteen  states,  including  all  states  bordering  on 
New  Jersey,  now  have  state-wide  minimum  salary 
schedules. 

(2)  New  Jersey  is  losing  its  ability  to  attract  teachers 
from  those  states  in  a  time  of  teacher-shortage. 

(3)  A  schedule  rewards  those  teachers  with  experi¬ 
ence,  as  compared  with  the  younger,  inexperienced 
teacher  who  benefits  most  from  the  flat  minimum.  With¬ 
out  a  system  of  required  increments,  there  will  continue 
to  be  districts  in  which  the  minimum  salary  is  also  the 
maximum  for  all  teachers. 

(4)  A  state-wide  minimum  salary  schedule  would 
reduce  teacher-turnover,  and  help  poorer  districts  and 
counties  to  retain  their  better  teachers. 

There  are  two  recognizable  dangers  in  the  schedule 
principle.  A  state-wide  minimum  schedule  might  set  a 
pattern  for  districts  which  would  otherwise  adopt  a  higher 
schedule.  Testimony  from  such  states  as  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware  discounts  this  fear.  It  is  also  possible  that 
merit-rating  might  be  attached  to  a  state-wide  schedule, 
as  was  done  in  New  York.  However,  Pennsylvania,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland  demonstrate  that  this  is  not  necessarily 
so;  and  New  York’s  experience  should  be  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  against  any  such  experiment  in  New  Jersey. 
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In  the  shadow  of  the  pyramids, 
thirsty  Bedouins  call  for 


In  far-off  Egypt,  the  famous  trade-mark 
“Coca-Cola”  is  written  in  strange,  exotic 
characters.  Its  meaning,  however,  remains 
unchanged.  Here,  as  throughout  the  world,  it 
symbolizes  quality  refreshment  which 
everybody  knows  and  welcomes.  Egyptians 
have  lately  learned  what  Americans 
have  long  known  — that  Coca-Cola 
is  the  favorite  of  those  who  work 
refreshed  and  play  refreshed, 


\ 
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Reprints  of  the  picture  in  this  advertisement,  without  the  adver¬ 
tising  text,  for  use  in  your  classroom  will  be  sent  free  upon 
request.  Address  The  Coca-Cola  Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


Little  Johnny  will  be  a  brighter  boy  if  he  can  study 
in  a  "light  atmosphere".  This  means  more  than 
good  overhead  light.  It  includes  harmony  of  walls, 
ceiling,  floor  and  trim.  It  means  minimizing  dis¬ 
turbing  contrasts  between  desk  top  and  text  book. 
It  means  proper  desk  arrangement  and  modern 
chalk  boards  for  easy  vision.  In  short,  you  must 
coordinate  lighting  with  the  environment. 

Ask  a  Public  Service  lighting  representative  to  call 
and  survey  your  classrooms.  He  will  recommend 
changes  which  will  prove  most  beneficial  to  you 
and  to  your  students. 
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